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JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
EVERY EVENING AT EIGHT O'CLOCK. 


Mdlle. LIEBHART. 
THE FULL CHOIR. 
Mdlle. MARIOT DE BEAUVOISIN. 
Mons. LOTTO. 
THE FULL BAND OF HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Conductor— 


M. JULLIEN. 
The Danish Hational Vocalists: 


Frokernerne Julia and Frederika Jansen, Hansine 
Frederiksen, and Herr Stenman, 
From the Tivoli, Copenhagen, 
AND 
THE BAND OF THE DANISH GUARDS, 


Are expected daily, and will appear immediately on their arrival. 


Private Boxes, from 10s. 6d.; Dress Circle, 2s. 6d.; Reserved Seats (procurable 
at the doors), 1s. 6d. ; Amphitheatre Stalls, Gallery and Promerade, ls. Box- 
office, under the direction of Mr. Nugent, open daily from 10 till 4. 


ALI BEN JEN*KINS, 
The celebrated Performer on the Saxophone, 
Is Engaged, and will Appear shortly, in his peculiar Costume. 
Leaper—M. KETTENUS. 


M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL BAL D’OPERA 


WILL TAKE PLACE 


On WEDNESDAY, Ocroper 19. 




















JULLIEN has the honor to announce that he has 


ao received the following telegram from Copenhagen, dated Tuesday, Sept. 20: 
enue Guards’ Band and Vocalists left for London this afternoon, by the Chan- 
Her Majesty's Theatre, Wednesday, Sept. 21, 1864. 


\ R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce that he is 
makin 2 j i is- 
tinguished nee for a Tour in the Provinces with the following dis 





VOCALISTS: 
Madame GRISI 


P AND 
Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 





Mr. PATEY 
AND 
Signor MARIO. 





VIOLIN: 
M. SAINTON. 





ACCOMPANYIST: 
Herr MEYER LUTZ 
the Ree commenced the middle of September, and will terminate in December. 
hi ccadllly eee Engagements to be made to Mr. Gzorcs Do.by, Egyptian 
’ ’ on, 





R. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS, EVERY 


EVENING at EIGHT, Roya Irauian Opera, Covent Garver, 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


Arrangements for the Week. 


On MONDAY NEXT, a MISCELLANEOUS NIGHT. Operatic Selection, 
“LA FAVORITA,” Orchestra and Organ. 

On TUESDAY NEXT, a SELECTION from the WORKS of the GREAT 
ITALIAN MASTERS. 

On WEDNESDAY, MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ou THURSDAY, a CLASSICAL NIGHT. 

On FRIDAY, a SELECTION of MUSIC for the HARP, supported by a Band 
of Harps. 

On SATURDAY, the LAST VOLUNTEER NIGHT. 

Coxpuctor - - - Mr, ALFRED MELLON. 


Admission—Oxe Satine, 


MR. HOWARD GLOVER’S 


SERIES OF 
GRAND MUSICAL FESTIVALS, 
TO BE GIVEN FORTNIGHTLY 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 
On SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, will commence Ocr. 1sr, 


All the highest talent of the day, asin former years. Pictorial illustrations by the 
great scenic artist, Mr. William Beverley. At the first entertainment Beethoven's 
Pastoral Symphony, with scenery and dramatic action, which made so great 
a sensation at Mr. Glover's Concerts last year, will be repeated. Those 
celebrated English singers, Miss Louisa Pyne and Mme. Parepa, will appear 
together for the first time this season, in conjunction with every other artist of 
distinction whose services can be obtained. Also the London Choral Union, con- 
sisting of 200 voices, with an instrumental band, including performers selected from 
the orchestras of the Royal Italian Opera and Her Majesty's Theatre. An 
engagement has likewise been concluded with the renowned pianist, Mr. Charles 
Hallé, who will appear at four of the festivals, and play at each a concerto by 
Beethoven. At the second entertainment, two scenes from Weber's Der Freischutz, 
including the famous Jncantation with modern spectral illusions and effects (for the 
first time in any theatre), will be given. At the third, Mendelssohn's Antigone (first 
time for twenty years on the London stage); while future arrangements will com- 
prise performances of Handel's Acts and Galatea (not given upon the stage since the 
memorable management of Mr. Macready at Drury Lane), acts of popular operas, 
Mendelssohn's Walpurgis Nacht and Italian Symphony, both with seenic and 
dramatic illustrations (for the first time on any stage). The miscellaneous parts at 
each festival will consist chiefly of selections from the newest vocal and instrumental 
works of living composers, British and Foreign, and illustrate so far as time and 
space may permit the present state of musical art at home and abroad. Several new 
instruments will likewise be introduced, and their peculiar powers exhibited by 
performers of the very highest class. Among these will be the celebrated Mr. Levy, 
whose execution on the new cornet, made expressly for him by Antoine Courtois, 
recently created so great a sensation in Paris. With the determination to give his 
patrons established favorites in all departments of art, Mr. Glover combines the 
earnest desire to bring forward new talent of every description, feeling convinced 
that much genuine ability exists in this country awaiting only fair opportunity to 
win due recognition and reward. It is also in contemplation to give Pictorial Illus- 
trations (without dramatic action) of certain portions of /srael in Egypt and Elijah, 
with all the reverence and decorum which characterized the illustration of the former 
work, under the immediate direction of Mendelssohn, at the Diisseldorf Theatre in 
1833, and respecting which he says, in his celebrated letters, “ A grander effect than 
this I have rarely seen.” Full particulars and details will be duly announced. All 
communications to be addressed to Mr. Howard Glover, at Messrs. Duncan Davison’s 
foreign music warehouse, 244, Regent Street. 


RS. CAMPBELL BLAOK, Vocalist (Pupil of Dr. 
Francis Rosinsoy, Vicar Choral of the Cathedral of Christ's Church and St. 
Patrick's, in the City of Dublin), sings in Italian, German and French, She sings 
also all the popular English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies, and has carefully studied 
Sacred Music. Mrs. CAMPBELL BLACK accompanies herself on the Harp, Pianoforte 
and Guitar. All communications respecting engagements to sing at Concerts, &c., 
to be addressed to her at 7 Well Walk, Hamstead, N.W. 


RS. JOHN HOLMAN ANDREWS begs to inform 

her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to town for the season. Her 
Soirées for the practice of Vocal Concerted Masic will commence as usual in November 
at her residence, 50, Bedford Square. 
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Just published, price 395 


“HOPE ALWAY,” 


SONG FOR A MEZZO-SOPRANO VOICE. 
Written by MINNIE, 
Composed by EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W 


HARTMAN'S WALTZ on Ascher’s celebrated Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


As performed at the Lord Lieutenant's Soirées, the Horticultural Show, the Dublin 
Castle Balls, &c., by the Band of the 10th Hussars, under the direction of the Author, 


HERR ERNEST HARTMAN. 
Price 4s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street; and of all Musicsellers in 
Town and Country. 








Just published, price 3s., 
“THE OCEAN QUEEN,” 
SONG, 
Sung by MISS ANNIE BARTON 
At the Concerts of Taz GLEBE AND OPERA UNION; 
Words by C. H. Wood, Esq., 
MUSIC BY BENNETT GILBERT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect, W. 





{Just Published, price 3s. 
“WHERE IS HE;” 
SONG, 

Composed by RALPH WILKINSON. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“WHITHER AWAY. 


SONG, 
Composed by GEORGE B. ALLEN. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


MARY; 
SONG. 
Comrosep By JOHN JACKSON. 


London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s. 


THE ROSEBUD, 


MELODY FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to Miss Catherine Matilda Blackburn; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s, 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES 
POLKA MAZURKA, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Comrosep sy CHARLES FOWLER, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 
Played everywhere and always encored, 


“WAVERLEY,” 
FANTASIA ON SCOTCH AIRS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by EMILE BERGER. 

London: Dexcas Davisox & Co., 244 Regent Street, W., 


Where may be obtained the 2’ ove Composer's popular Morceau de Concert, 
“ Les Echos de Londres,” price 4s. 


Just published, price 3s. 
With a Portrait of MISS ROSE HERSEE. 


“THE KNIGHT AND THE MAIDEN.” 
Poetry sy H. HERSEE Esq. 
Music sy EMILE BERGER. 


,The song, ‘The Knight and the Maiden,’ by Miss Rose Hersee, met with a 
rapturous encore." 
“ Miss Rose Hersee’s voice is silvery and clear; = intonation good; and her 
execution very refined."—Yorkshire Gazette, Sept. 10, 18 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Avan aa: Ww. 





Just Published, 


‘* HARK, THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 


NEW SONG 
BY 
HENRY SMART. 
The Words by W. H. BELLAMY, Esq. 
‘ panion to his celebrated “* LADY OF THE LEA.” 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Strect W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


*“VOGLIANA,” 
Mazurka de Concert, pour Piano. 
Dedicé & son ami Monsieur EDOUARD, DE PARIS, 
Par 


WILHELM GANZ 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“L’AMOUR,” 
REVERIE POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par 
FREDERIC BOSCOVITCH. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ADELINA PATTI. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA,” 


Waltz, sung by Malle. Adelina Patti with Distinguished Success. 


Composed by MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 
Price 3s. 


With a Portrait of Mdlle. Adelina Patti 
Lendon: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
“DI GIOJA INSOLITA” 
1s also Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
R. ANDREWS. 

Price 3s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








CARLOTTA PATTI. 


WOULD HEAR YOU, WARBLER” 
(L’Usignuolo—The Nightingale). 
Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti with distinguished success. 
Composed by E. MUZIO. 
Price 4s. 
With a Portrait of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti. 
London: Duxcan Davigon & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, price 3s., 


“MY HEART'S IN THE HIGHLANDS.” 


(“ Mein Herz ist in Hochland.”) 
CoMPOSED BY 


ALEXANDRE REICHARDT, 


Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
66 
THE BOORT SCHOTTISHE,” 
Handsomely Illustrated, 
Dedicated to Mrs. Henry Godfrey, 
(Of Boorr, Australia), 
Comrosep sy GEORGE KVANS LABERTOUCHE. 
London; Dcxcax Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just published, price 3s., 


ALLEGRETTO GRAZIOSO, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Dedicated to iss Jessie Richmon1; 
Composep By CHARLES FOWLER. 
London: Duncaw Davisow & Co, 244 Regent Street, 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Braminenas, Sept, 10. 


Mr. Arthur Sullivan's Kenilworth opened the third and last miscel- 
laneous concert pleasantly enough, That this new effort of the young 
and rising musician bears out the promise of his music for The Tempest 
cannot be truthfully averred ; still less that in composing it expressly 
for the Birmingham Festival he has taken amveingn of so golden a 
chance precisely in such a manner as those who really wish him well, 
and for that reason are disinclined to flatter him, might have desired. 
Admitting that the subject being simply a “ masque,” a large propor- 
tion of pageant-music, march, and dance was indispensable, there is 
still no reason why something more of pomp and dignity should not 
have been thrown into certain parts, instead of the almost trivial 
prettiness which in a + measure is its prevailing characteristic. 
On the other hand, it may at once be stated that had not Kenilworth 
been written for so exceptional an occasion—such an occasion as is 
unlikely to present itself often during the lifetime of a musician, to 
whatever age he may survive—these objections would scarcely hold. 
The new masgue would be welcomed as a very agreeable work, 
unambitious in plan, unpretending in style, lively, tuneful, fresh, 
and extremely well-written both for voices and instruments. The 
poem, supplied by Mr. Henry F. Chorley, was suggested by the 
following passage from Miss Aikin :— 

“ A temporary bridge, seventy feet in length was thrown across the valley 
to the great gate of the castle. . . The Lady of the Lake, invisible since 
the disappearance of the renowned Prince Arthur, approached on a floating 
island along the moat to recite adulatory verses. Arion, being summoned for 
like purpose, appeared on a dolphin twenty-four feet long, which carried in its 
belly a whole orchestra. A Sybil, a Salvage man, and an Echo, posted in 
the park, all harangued in the same strain. Music and dancing enlivened 
the Sunday evening, and a play was performed, &c.” 


This tells the whole story. The “play” is the moon-light scene 
from The Merchant of Venice, which, it need hardly be urged, was not 
written till long after the famous visit of Elizabeth to Leicester. Mr. 
Chorley, indeed, while appropriating Jiteratim the speeches of Lorenzo 
and Jessica—the rhapsody about music, the allusions to Troilus and 
Cressida, Thishe and the Lion, Dido and Ainas—shields himself from the 
charge of anachronism under the ample shoulders of Sir Walter Scott, 
who, in his wonderful romance, supposes things familiar which, seeing 
that Shakespere was a boy at the time, had yet to come to light. 
By the interpolation, rash, and unwarranted as it may seem to many, 
however, the author not merely places an oasis where it was greatly 
wanted, there being else no human interest, but does a good turn to 
Mr. Sullivan, the music allotted to Lorenzo and Jessica rising far 
above any other part of his work. A detailed analysis of Kenilworth 
being uncalled for, a word or two about each piece in the order of its 
occurrence will suffice. ‘The orchestral introduction, descriptive of a 
“summer night,” is graceful and melodious. It opens with a sweep- 
ing prelude tor the harp; the principal theme, if not strikingly new, 
and appearing perhaps once too often, has a tone of tranquillity befit- 
ting the subject ; and the instrumentation is smooth and harmonious. 
What might be reproached in this introduction, as monotonous, was 
evidently considered by Mr. Sullivan the right poetical treatment. 
The chorus, with contralto solos (Miss Palmer)— 


“ Hark! the sound that hails a king, 
Yonder cannon signaling. 
She is near! she is near!” 


(surely Mr. Chorley must have conceived the second line in advance, 
and ended the first with “a King” instead of a Queen, for the sake of 
thyine)—is full of spirit and well conducted. The principal theme is 
Just such a sprightly melody as the late Adolphe Adam would have 
found for the occasion; there is a telling passage of unison for the 

voices on the words— ‘ 

* As she sweeps in maiden state, 

Through her vassal's passage-gate,” &c.— 
accompanied by a bold moving figure for the basses in the orchestra; 
and the whole is skilfully worked up to a climax, with “ God save the 
Queen {not the national tune, b& it understood) at the conclusion. 
ae song of the Lady of the Lake,” which has a pretty ritornello 
for the orchestra, with a very pretty tune for leading theme, and a 
neatly contrived accompaniment, is altogether an attractive trifle. 
~ Well, too, was it sung by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, that it 
ier ga the first hearty round of applause from the audience. The 
c er of « Sylvans and Echo”—* Let Fauns the cymbal ring’—for 
Me © voices, with solo quartet (Madame Lemmens, Miss Palmer, 
bar nn Cummings and Santley), is lively and not devoid of character ; 
bri Apr leading theme, it must be allowed, approaches near to the 
p's of vulgarity. The best part of this is an episode for the four solo 
anh! Like Summer’s beauteous moon”), beginning unaccompanied. 
ba hy piece, a slow dance iy minuet time, with choral burden (‘‘ Fa, 
» la, la,”) is tuneful and engaging from end to end—and amid the 





rest of the pageant-music shines like a veritable gem. Arion’s song— 
“lam a ruler on the sea”—is a patriotic clap-trap, indebted exclu- 
sively for the encore it received to the vigorous and effective delivery 
of Mr. Santley. Words and music are alike “stagey.” ‘The follow- 
ing scene—Shakespere’s scene—is, as has been hinted, superior to all 
the context. The beautiful speech of Lorenzo— 
“ How sweet the moon-light sleeps upon this bank."— 
is set to recitative, and accompanied much in the rich and dreamy 
manner of M. Gounod. There is a vagueness about it by no mcans 
inappropriate, and at the termination, when, by an enharmonic transi- 
tion, we are transported into another key, a melody creeps in while 
the tenor yoice sustains a high A flat, identical with the first two 
bars of the theme so charmingly varied by Beethoven in his A major 
quartet (Op. 18). Whether intentional or not, the effect is good. 
‘The duet, in which Jessica takes part, is almost entirely built upon the 
introduction. We have again the floating harp arpeggios, with other 
incidental Passiges and the leading theme—first by Lorenzo (Troilus 
and Cressid), next by Jessica (‘Thisbe and the Lion), and lastly, by the 
two voices in unison (Dido)—each time in the same key, which, 
soothing, graceful, cleverly written, and charmingly amplified from the 
original materials as the duet undoubtedly is, endangers, if not creates 
a sense of weariness. That the scene, however, is not dull, although we 
have already been made acquainted at the commencement of the masque 
with the larger portion of the melodies of which it is composed, is 
attributable to the fact of the music being really expressive of the 
sentiment of the words. The ‘Brisk March,” which come’ next, 
with a theme in the minor key, the first section constructed upon a 
“ drone bass,” contrasts forcibly but not happily with the foregoing. 
Nor—to be for an instant technical—is the sudden transition from the 
key of the duet (D flat major) to that of the dance (A minor) so 
thoroughly well devised as it might have been, and as Mr. Sullivan 
could readily have devised it. The dance guand méme is “ brisk” cer- 
tainly ; but except in its pretty trio (major —e not over alluring. It 
is well, nevertheless, that this same interlude should step between 
the duet and the finale. The sudden transition from that exquisite 
bit of poetry about Dido— 
“In such a night 
Stood Dido, with a willow in her hand, 
Upon the wild sea-banks, and waved her love 
To come again to Carthage.” 
to such verse as the subjoined— 
“ After banquet, play, and riot, 
Cometh timely hour of quiet. 
Bower and hail and corridor 
Are with poppy-leaves bespread, 
- Morpheus stayeth by the door 
Of the guest so cherishéd.” 
would have been more startling and less grateful than the transition 
of Mr. Sullivan. The finale opens with a solo for contralto, accom- 
panied in the orchestra by the Adolphe Adam-like theme which plays so 
important a part in the introduction. This leads to a chorus (* Sleep, 
great Queen”), clear, sonorous, and well-conducted, containing a new 
reference to the same pretty theme, and terminating with a coda, 
which dies away effectively to pignissimo, the chorus (like Morpheus 
“at the door”) whispering “God save the Queen” in unison. 

Mr. Sullivan was lucky in his executants—chorus, band, and 
most especially, solo-singers. Mr. Cummings replaced the absent 
Mario so efficiently, that the absence of Mario was not felt; to Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Santley, who both sang their best, allu- 
sion has been made; Miss Palmer had little to do, but did that little 
well. At the conclusion the composer was called forward and liberally 
applauded. That Mr. Sullivan will take what has been said of his 
new work in the sense in which it is meant, there can be little 
doubt. He isa young man, full of promise, and a future before him 
which it rests entirely with himself to make a brilliant one. 

The second part of this concert began with a grand performance of 
the overture to Guillaume Tell—the playing of Mr. George Collins, in the 
introduction for five violoncellos, that of Messrs. Barret and R. 8. 
Pratten (corno inglese and flute), in the delicious Swiss andante, and the 
vigor of the full orchestra, in the storm and quick march, 
being alike remarkable. The audience, as usual, asked for it 
again, as they had asked for Weber's superb prelude to The 
Ruler of the Spirits the night previously, but with a different result— 
the last movement of Rossini’s overture being repeated. ‘There were 
other attractive things, and among them the graceful air, “ Ahi quale ho 
spina al cor,” from Gounod’s Mirella, sung by Mr. Sims Reeves ; the 
brilliant valse of Maurice Strakosch, “ Di gioja in solita,” with which 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti has so often regaled her hearers at the Royal 
Italian Opera (unanimously encored) ; and last, not least, Weber's 
magnificent Concert-Stick, for pianoforte and orchestra, Madame Ara- 
bella Goddard playing the pianoforte part in the style which on 
several occasions, and in the same piece, has won her the generous ap- 
proval of London audiences, at thy Philharmonic Societies, old and 
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new, and which was judged with ‘equal partiality by the Birmingham 
amateurs. The third part began with a capital performance of an 
orchestral piece called The Greek March, a composition of spirit and 
marked originality, admirably scored, and well worth a hearing at the 
London concerts. ‘The author, Herr Liiders, an excellent musician 
as is well known, should have been present. There were also some 
attractive vocal displays, to which it is impossible even to allude by name. 
Indeed, attention has been so much absorbed by the new oratorio and 
cantatas, the revival of St. Paul, and other important matters connected 
with this extraordinary festival, that the evening concerts—which, 
however lengthy and occasionally fatiguing both to performers and 
listeners, were never before on so grand a scale, or contained such 
stores of good things—have been inevitably neglected. Besides what 
has been recorded of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, she delighted her Birming- 
ham adinirers with “ Home, sweet home,” and the “ Echo song,” took 
part with Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Cummings in Mr. Costa’s graceful 
trio, “ Vanne colei che adoro ;” and at the last morning performance 
(echoed by the mellifluous strains of Mr. Lazarus, in the clarinet obbli- 
gato), sang the once popular offertorium (‘ Gratias agimus”) of the once 
popular but now forgotten Giuglielmi, which the pleased President 
(much to the satisfaction of the equally pleased audience, on the point 
of breaking through the conventional restriction), commanded again. 
But to cite all the “encores” elicited by Mdlle. Patti would be to name 
almost every piece assigned to her—which is simply out of the%ques- 
tion. Mdlle Titiens, that other Queen of Song, distinguished herself 
both mornings and evenings. Her reading of the seraphic air, “ Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem !” (St. Paul) was not more impressive and not more 
successful than her “I know that my Redeemer liveth” (Messiah), 
which she was also compelled to repeat; the versatility of her powers 
at the evening concerts being strikingly exhibited in pieces of such 
wholly different character as the charming cavatina of Mirella, “Non 
muta il core in me,” the splendid dramatic scena of Leonora (Fidelio), 
and the cavatina of Lucrezia Borgia (** Com’e bello”). Madame Sainton- 
Dolby was no less versatile—on one night singing Mr. Henry Smart’s 
pretty ballad, “ The Lady of the Lea,” to her own accompaniment, and 
on another one of the finest scenes from Gluck’s -Alceste ; while in the 
mornings her “ But the Lord is mindful” (St. Paul), which excited the 
attention of Mendelssohn himself when he heard her sing for the first 
time in London, “ What though I trace” (Solomon), which the Presi- 
dent encored, and the truly devotional reading of “ He was despised” 
(Messiah), sustained her high reputation. Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, with the “Shadow song” (Dinorah) to which she is s0 
partial, and “‘ Sweet bird” from Handel’s L’ Allegro (flute Mr. Pratten) 
pleased all ears; and to be brief, Madame Rudersdorff, Miss Palmer, 
and Mr. Cummings were serviceable in a variety of ways. “It’s 
an ill wind that blows nobody good,” might henceforth be the 
motto of Mr. Cummings. What was Signor Mario’s mishap was this 
gentleman’s help. In all the concerted music set down for the great 
Italian tenor—even in Mozart’s 12¢h Mass—Mr. Cummings most readily 
and efficiently acted as substitute, and the impression produced 
was unanimously favorable. Two of the pillars of the morning per- 
formances were Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley, Their admirable 
co-operation in Mr. Costa’s oratorio was duly noticed; but not half 
their achievements have been recorded. Mr. Sims Reeves was never 
more zealous and consequently never more invaluable than at this 
festival, The recitative of the Martyr Stephen (St. Paul); the 
Passion and all the chief tenor music in the Messiah; the great 
recitative and air in Beethoven’s Mount of Olives ; the gorgeous scene 
of the Watchman, in Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang.; and the two airs of 
the Prophet Obadiah (Zlijah) formed a series of artistic triumphs as 
legitimately won as they were earnestly labored for. Mr. Santley was 
also a Proteus in his way, singing, in addition to other things too 
numerous to specify, the whole of the bass music of The Messiah, up to 
the stirring air “ The trumpet shall sound” (with Mr. 1’. Harper’s 
inimitable trumpet), as finely as it has ever been sung within the 
memory of the present generation. Mr. Weiss, to whom was allotted 
the two greatest and most arduous bass parts in modern sacred music 
—St. Paul and £lijah—showed himself fully equal to the honorable 
and difficult task. It would be superfluous to praise Mr. Costa, whose 
labors have been Herculean. It is due to him, however, to the chorus 
(so sedulously prepared to his hands by Mr. W. C. Stockley, 
chorus-master to the General Festival choir, and his amatcur associate, 
Mr. A. J. Sutton), the solo singers, and the orchestra (his “ boys ”) to 
state that, notwithstanding the week's unparalleled exertions, among 
the most splendid performances of the Festival were the Mount of 
Olives in the morning (Titiens, Sims Reeves, and Santley, principals), 
and the glorious Lijak— “the Birmingham oratorio” (‘Titiens, 
Sainton Dolby, Rudersdorff, Palmer, Weiss, and Sims Reeves, 
principals) in the evening of the last day. The band of 140 players 
has, through the week, been prodigious. Such a band was never 
heard before. The evening performances alone, including the three 
great orchestral movements in the Lobgesang, the overtures of Rossini 








and Weber already named, that of Cherubini to Anacreon, the 
war-march from Athaliah, and the picturesque and beautiful intermezzo 
in Mr. Henry Smart's Bride of Dunkerron (last not least)—would have 
covered it with laurels, and atoned for a few shortcomings (un- 
avoidable perhaps) in the accompaniments to the concertos. One of 
its members—M. Sainton, Prince of French Fiddlers—enjoyed an 
extra chance of distinction at the second evening concert, joining 
Madame Arabella Goddard in Beethoven’s fine sonata in G, for piano 
and violin (Op. 30)—which performance, generally pronounced one of 
the most brilliant of the week, gained enthusiastic applause for the 
executants, who played together as though their two instruments had 
been but one. Madame Goddard on the same evening gave one of 
her most pdpular solos—Thalberg’s “ Last Rose of Summer,” with the 
same result that has so frequently accompanied it elsewhere—although 
it was not heard until a quarter of an hour before midnight. 

As a sign of the interest felt in other quarters for the Birmingham 
Festival and its general objects, Messrs. Broadwood, of London, placed 
at the disposal of the Committee one of the most superb new Concert- 
Grand pianofortes in their manufactory; and other marks of interest 
were elicited. Colonel J. O. Mason, Chairman of the Festival Com- 
mittee, may with good reason feel proud of the almost unprecedented 
success that has attended his exertions in behalf of the present 
meeting, the sixth he has taken in hand, and the pecuniary results of 
which are summed up below :— 





Persons Present Receipts. 
Sept. 6th, Tuesday firstday .. .. 2,221 «. £2,125 2 4 
» wth, Wednesday, socondday ... 3,537 2,980 18 3 
» 8th, Thursday, third day 4,413 ave 4,146 0 11 
» 9th, Friday, fourth day ... 3,979 3,200 0 3 
62 tickets, £5 5s. each oe SZ we 273 0 0 
14,202 «. 12,725 1 9 
Schemes ooo anette 350 0 0 


£13,075 1 9 
To-day (Saturday) there was a meeting of the General Committee 
at the Midland Institute, the Mayor in the chair, when the following 
special resolutions were passed :— 


‘Moved by Mr. J. O. Mason, seconded by the Mayor of Birmingham (Mr. 
William Holliday), and resolved with acclamation :—‘ That this meeting 
desires to express to their valued friend, Mr. Costa, their hearty congratula- 
tions on the great musical success which has attended his energetic and 
laborious exertions as the able conductor of such a series of unrivalled per- 
formances ; and while they recall with satisfaction the production of lt in 
1855, they have now the additional gratification to record, with unmixed 
feelings of pleasure and delight, the brilliant success which has attended the 
performance, for the first time, of his noble oratorio Naaman, written 
expressly for this Festival, and presented by him to the Birmingham General 
Hospital, a work which this Committee are proud to think has been brought 
out under their auspices, and that the concurrent testimony of the critics of 
the day pronounces this composition to be of the highest order, and certainly 
calculated to reflect honor. and credit upon its gifted composer.” 

“ Resolved unanimously :—‘ That the cordial thanks of this meeting be 
awarded to Mr. Henry Smart for having composed specially for this festival 
his new Cantata the Bride of Dunkerron, and beg leave to offer him their 
hearty congratulations on the success which attended its performance.’ ” 

“Resolved unanimously ;—‘That Mr. Arthur S. Sullivan be requested to 
accept the warmest thanks of this meeting for having written specially for 
this festival his Cantata Kenilworth, and beg leave to congratulate him on 
the successful manner in which it was performed and received. ” 


Our thanks are especially due to Mr. Henry Howell, Secretary of the 
Festival Committee, whose courtesy towards the representatives of the 
London press has been as unremitting as his attentions were serviceable. 


Pan Re Nene : 
THE BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL.* 


The Birmingham Festival is by far the most important of the great 
musical gatherings which are held periodically in the provinces. It 
is now nearly a hundred years since that first performance was given 
in aid of the funds of the General Hospital, which was the humble 
commencement from which these great triennial meetings took their 
rise. Since that time they have been kept up without intermission, 
and with continually increasing sugcess, until they have attained an 
importance in the musical world which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. It is remarkable that no single festival has ever resulted in 
pecuniary failure. Many circumstances have doubtless contributed to 
this, but no one cause has, we suppose, s0 much tended to preserve the 
interest and ensure the success of the festivals as the judicious policy 
which has always associated them with the first production of great 
musical works, Many celebrated names are thus honorably connected 
with Birmingham; but it is, of course, to that of Mendelssohn the 


* From Zhe Saturday Review. 
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enthusiastic townspeople look back with .the greatest pride. Germans 
often profess to regard with somewhat of a supercilious astonishment 
the estimation in which we hold their countryman. In Birmingham 
the feeling amounts almost to = And no wonder. Here it was 
that St. Paul was first introduced to England ; for Birmingham Elijah 
was specially composed; in Birmingham the Christus—and, if we 
recollect rightly, the Lobgesang also—was first performed in this 
country ; and, what is perhaps more, the memory of the man himself, 
and the sorrow for his early death are still fresh in the hearts of all 
those who had the good fortune during his visits to be brought into 
contact with him, and to feel the fascination of his society. The 
programme of last week’s festival is sufficent to show how strongly 
this spirit is kept alive. ‘The composer's three sacred greatest works— 
the St Paul, the Elijah, and the Lobgesang—and his most celebrated 
Pianoforte Concerto, that in D minor, to say nothing of more trifling 
pieces, all found places in the four day’s programme, and were given 
in a style which it is almost impossible to conceive surpassed. 

The first morning was devoted to St. Paul, and afforded perhaps 
more genuine gratification to musicians than any other portion of the 
eight performances. Probably a finer rendering of this difficult work 
was never attained, The chorus was fresh for its work, and had evi- 
dently been trained with the utmost care, and thus a perfection of 
execution was reached which it has seldom been our good fortune to 
hear, In the Zlijah—which closed the festival, as St. Paul com- 
menced it—it is not surprising that some slight symptoms of fatigue 
were here and there observable. The performance, however, in most 
particulars, was irreproachable. The Lymn of Praise, too, was ad- 
mirably given from first to last; and Madame Arabella Goddard 
played the D minor concerto, which is a sufficent guarantee for the 
excellence of the performance. This was, indeed, homage to Mendels- 
sohn, but not greater homage, in spite of German sneers, than was 
deserved, or was suitable to the associations of the place. But while 
the Birmingham people thus look back with affectionate reverence to 
the composer who is dead and gone, they have at the same time a 
living favorite, whom they treat with an almost equal enthusiasm. A 
very large share of the success of the Birmingham performances during 
the last few years has been undeniably due to the influence and ability 
of Mr, Costa. His advice and judgment have been notoriously allowed 
to have the greatest weight with the management in the selection of 
the programme, and in making engagements; while his extraordinary 
skill as a conductor has given to the festivals a completeness which 
they never before attained. He has thus become intimately associated 
with the place, and -has deservedly worked his way to a very high 
gy of popularity. It is not then surprising that the performance of 

lr. Costa’s second oratorio, Naaman—written, like Eli, expressly for 
Birmingham—should have excited the keenest interest, and have 
collected an audience such as is never seen except upon the Messiah 
Thursday morning, Whatever may be our opinion as to the particu- 
lar merits of the music, it is certain that the oratorio of Naaman, 
judged by the general verdict of the crowded audience, was a most 
complete and unequivocal success, And, without stopping to inquire 
how much of the enthusiasm was due to the composer’s personal 
popularity, we have to record a reception awarded to Mr. Costa such 
aswe have rarely, if ever, seen equalled. Naaman was undoubtedly 
the great feature of interest during the musical week, and we must 
therefore say a few words upon the work itself and the performance. 
To attempt to criticize in detail a composition of such magnitude after 
one hearing, would be perhaps presumptuous, so that we must confine 
ourselves to general remarks upon its character and conception. The 
subject, we confess, does not appear to us to be very well fitted for an 
oratorio, and especially for an oratorio of that dramatic kind which 
would manifestly best assimilate with Mr. Costa’s style of writing ; 
hor can we say that we look upon the book as one of Mr. Bartholomew's 
happiest efforts. The story itself of Naaman contains little of dramatic 
incident, or indeed, of incident of any kind, and, in default of this, 
recourse has been had to some of the more striking events in the life 
of the prophet Elisha to furnish material for the composer to work 
upon. Indeed, the oratorio would have been far better named 
ff Elisha,” and then the episode of Naaman would have been naturally 
enough introduced. The action opens with the translation of Elijah 
to heaven, which is witnessed by Elisha and the sons of the prophets, 
and is followed by the parting of the Jordan by the prophetic mantle. 
The widow's oil is then multiplied, and the scene in the house of the 
Shunammite woman follows, when Elisha promises her a son. Weare 
hext transported to Damascus, to find Naaman returning victorious, 
amid the congratulations of his wife and people. He himself, however, 
1s wretched by reason of his leprosy. ‘Timna, his wife, urges him to call 
upon their god Rimmon for aid, but the captive Jewish maiden, Adah, 
tells him of the true God and of His prophet, and prevails upon Naa- 
man to seek help from Elisha. Naaman, waking from a dream, relates 
it to his wife. ‘The scene then changes to Jericho, and we have the 
healing of the waters, which concludes the first part. In the re- 





mainder of the oratorio the incidents comprise the application of the 
Shunammite to Elisha upon the death of her son, the failure of 
Gehazi’s staff to work a cure, and the reanimation of the boy by the 
prophet in person, ‘The work concludes with the story of Naaman's 
visit to Palestine, and his cure by Elisha. The prophet sends his 
message by Gehazi, at which Naaman is indignant, and refuses to 
bathe in the Jordan as commanded. Finally, yielding to the en- 
treaties of Adah, who relates the miracle of the raising of the Shunam- 
mite’s son, he bathes in the stream prescribed seven times, and on return- 
ing healed from the water is met by Elisha, whom he recognizes as the 
man he had seen in his dream. ‘The general rejoicings at Naaman’s 
cure give occasion for a final grand chorus. 

Such is the subject which Mr. Costa has had to treat, and there can 
be no doubt that the result he has produced will advance his reputa- 
tion as a clever and experienced musician. Every movement and 
every bar gives evidence of an extraordinary facility of production, and 
of a thorough mastery over all the resources both of voices and instru- 
ments. All is easy and natural and flowing. ‘There is no appearance 
of strain, or attempt at strange and out-of-the-way effects. As an 
Italian, both by birth and musical sentiment, Mr. Costa has always 
written vocally, and in none of his works is this more conspicuous 
than in Naaman. Their work, to the singers, must have been in every 
way pleasant and congenial. While there is plenty to interest a 
musician, there is yet nething which is cramped or difficult to be 
understood. But with these merits—and they are not few or small— 
it is impossible to avoid the criticism which we have heard made over 
and over again, for the reason that it is so patent and so true, that Mr. 
Costa’s music is, after all, not oratorio music; that it is, in fact, too 
thoroughly imbued with the modern Italian school, too operatic—we 
might even say too theatrical—to suit the requirements of a great 
sacred drama. No onecan admire some of Mr. Costa's really 
charming compositions more than ourselves. Nothing can be more 
delightful, for instance, in its way than the canon, “ Ecco quel fiero 
istante,” or the trio, “« Vanne e colei.” This is Mr, Costa’s real style, 
and he cannot divest himself of it, and so we have it unmistakeably 
peeping out at every turn in his larger works. Whether he would 
naturally have turned his attention to oratorio composition but for his 
association with the great choral efforts with which he has been so 
honorably connected as conductor, is a question which probably Mr. 
Costa himself would not be able to answer with certainty, but we 
cannot help thinking that his genius may have been in some degree 
thus diverted into a channel for which it is not altogether suited. 
Naaman is a remarkable work, and for many reasons quite worthy of 
the magnificent performance with which it wae honored last week; yet 
it is the offspring essentially of cleverness and experience, rather than 
of genius. ‘The qualities it lacks are nobleness and elevation of style, 
and that indescribable power of sustained interest throughout so long 
a work which has been given but to two or three rare minds. Coming 
as it did between the St. Paul and the Messiah—the two greatest 
works of the two greatest oratorio writers—comparison was, as it were, 
forced upon us; and in the face of such an ordeal we think it most 
creditable to the composer of Naaman that it should have stood the 
test so well. ae ; 

It is not our purpose at present to go seriatim through the various 
scenes of which the work is made up, but, while recording our general 
impressions after a first hearing, we would instance one or two of the 
points which illustrate most strikingly our previous remarks. As 
specimens of Italian and operatic sentiment may be mentioned the 
pretty chorus, “The Curse of the Lord;’”’ the chorus, “God, who 
cannot be unjust,” which has an effective violoncello accompaniment ; 
Elisha’s‘air, “‘ Lament not thus ;” the child’s dream, “I dreamt I was 
in Heaven ;” and the canon, “ Honor and Glory, Almighty, be Thine.” 
Naaman’s battle song, “ Invoking death to end my woes,” is somewhat 
commonplace, and the same may be said of the scene where the child 
is restored to life, and of Naaman’s air, ““ What! meaneth he to mock 
at me?’ Mr. Costa seems to us particularly happy in his recitatives. 
They are, almost without exception, excellent throughout the work. 
Some of the choruses, too, realize considerable grandeur of effect, and 
especially those which are treated in a stricter and severer style. 
Perhaps the concluding chorus of the first part, ‘‘ Praise the Lord for 
His goodness,” that commencing “ Hail, Everlasting God,” after the 
Sanctus of Angels, and “ Thanks, grateful thanks, Almighty Lord,” 
may be instanced as the most successful in this respect. As regards 
the performance itself of the oratorio, little can be said, for the reason 
that it was throughout undeniably admirable. Not a little of the 
excitement exhibited was due to the co-operation of Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti, for whom Mr. Costa imagined and wrote the graceful part of 
Adah, the captive Jewish maid. In this task Mr. Costa has shown 
the greatest skill, and furnished the singer with a part in every way 
suited to her voice and special capabilities. It need scarcely be said 
that Mr. Sims Reeves as Naaman, Mr. Santley as Elisha, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby as Timna, Madame Rudersdorff as the Shunammite, 
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and the accomplished band and chorus, combined to create a perfection 
of which it would be waste of time to criticize. 
In addition to the works already mentioned, and to many smaller 
pieces of no particular novelty or interest, the programme of the 
festival comprised a selection from Handel’s Solomon, Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives, Mozart's Twelfth Mass, a new cantata by Mr. Henry 
Smart, entitled the Bride of Dunkerron, and another, Kenilworth, by 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, a composer already favorably known by his 
Tempest music, and other clever works, The particular merits of 
these last-mentioned novelties we cannot discuss now, further than to 
remark that each was of quite sufficient excellence to justify the choice 
which the committee had made. Guglielmi’s somewhat dreary and 
spiritless offertorium with clarionet obbligato was introduced on Friday 
morning for the purpose of giving Mdlle. Patti something todo. Mr. 
Lazarus played the obbligato delightfully. Beethoven, except for the 
Mount of Olives, which was magnificently performed, would have been 
but ill represented. “As it was, we cannot but regret that, at any rate, 
one of his great symphonies—works so immeasurably at the head of 
all instrumental music—should not have been given at one of the 
evening concerts, when a band was available such as there is seldom an 
opportunity of hearing. On concert nights the programme is con- 
fessedly arranged with a view to attracting the popular taste, but we 
cannot believe, in the present state of musical appreciation, that one of 
these great masterpieces would have been unacceptable. Against two 
faults we have to protest. One is the absurd length of the evening 
concerts, and the other, the indiscreet exercise which the President 
made of the power vested in him alone of encoring. No less than 
twelve repetitions occurred in Naaman, which spun out the perfor- 
mance to a length which sorely tried the patience of the audience and 
unduly taxed the strength of the performers, to say nothing of the 
injury done to the connexion, both musical and dramatic, of the 
oratorio, The pecuniary results of the week, so far as they have been 
ascertained, have proved highly satisfactory, and the Birmingham 
people have, in consequence, to congratulate themselves upon one of 
the most interesting and successful of the festivals yet on record. 


—- 0-—— 


THE NORWICH MONKS. 
To the Editor of the Mustcau Woxr.p. 


Sir,—The Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary was com- 
menced on Sunday night, at seven o’clock, by what was cal:ed ‘‘ Solemn 
Vespers”; the chapel and passages were crammed to suffocation ; the 
courtyard also accommodated some hundreds. At seven o’clock the 
convent bell for vespers ceased, a sound of chanting was heard in the 
cloistered part of the monastery, and in a few minutes a procession 
emerged from the cloisters. It consisted of—1. Three monks, with 
handsome procession crucifix of bright brass and enamel, and two 
enormous wax lights wreathed with ferns and flowers. 2. Acolytes, 
in scarlet trains and fine cambric surplices without sleeves, blue tippets, 
red sashes, and skull caps, bearing green satin and silver banner of St. 
Ignatius. 3, Monk, with banner of St. Benedict. 4. Acolyte, with 
white satin and gold banner of the name of Jesus. 5. Acolyte, with 
banner of St. Dunstan. 6. More monks and choristers, chanting. 7. 
A young lady, of about eighteen, dressed in flowing white robes, and 
long white veil over her head, bearing blue satin banner with the words 
in cloth of silver, “ Hail, Mary.” 8. Young lady with a gorgeous 
white satin banner of the Virgin rising on clouds of silver to heaven, 
her feet planted on the serpent’s head, which was very lifelike; her 
dress was of silver, with purple velvet cloak studded with gold stars; 
emeralds and pearls were let into the border of the dress, and gave it a 
dazzling appearance. 9. Young lady with blue satin and silver banner, 
of the Virgin and Child, enthroned, the words, “ Salve, Regina,” in 
gold letters placed round the top of the banner. 10. Three little 
girls in white, bearing the banner of the “ Guardian Angel” guiding 
a little child across a path, while a serpent is lurking in the grass, the 
golden wings of the angel overshadowing the child, who is looking 
up and does-not see the danger. This banner, as a work of art, is very 
beautiful. 11. Three acolytes with incense. 12. Two monks in 
gorgeous vestments of velvet satin and cloth of gold. These were to 
act as “‘cantors” atthe “Solemn Vespers.” 13. The Father Superior 
in vestments of cloth of gold, which were most dazzling. 14. The 
officiating priest, in the most magnificent vestment of white satin and 
gold, lined with blue satin. He wore a Catholic priest’s cap. In this 
order the procession made its way through the crowd into the chapel, 
the east end of which was a perfect blaze of lights and flowers. A 
rather handsome Gothic screen has lately been erected in the chapel 
inside of which the mouks sit entirely obscured from the sight of the 
congregation, thick damask curtains hanging from brass rods as high 
as the top of their heads when standing up. These are drawn back 
on solemn occasions like the one we are describing, so as to display the 
high altar and its ornaments. This evening it was dressed in honour 





of the Assumption. Over the tabernacle, before which hung white 
satin and gold curtains, was a large Gothic figere of the Virgin and 
Child, under a wirework canopy of flowers. The dress of the figure, 
with its draperies, was beautifully adorned by carvings to represent 
rich embroidery ; the dress was red—the cuter garment blue. The 
crown (gilt) shone brightly among the innumerable candles, In front 
of the figure stood the beautiful Munich crucifix. In tiers, one above 
the other, were rows of candles and vases of flowers. Vespers com- 
menced ; priests, monks, and acolytes sitting or kneeling before the 
altar—the white-robed and veiled young ladies in rows behind. The 
psalms over, the anthem was sung, or rather shouted, to a perfect 
thunder of organ and drum. And now came the “ Magnificat,” or 
Song of the Virgin—the grand feature of the vesper service. All the 
candles were lighted, censers swung—the priest and cantors standing 
on the highest altar-steps in their gorgeous vestments—the acolytes 
swinging their censers tremendously. Persons at the end of the chapel 
exclaimed that it was a gorgeous sight. At the conclusion of vespers, 
Father Ignatius mounted the pulpit, and preached a sermon from the 
text, “All generations shall call me blessed.” By the time the 
service was over, it was quite dark, The procession re-formed as 
before, lighted tapers of wax being offered to all who were willing to 
follow in the procession. Hundreds did so, and the extraordinary 
appearance of the innumerable lights, the waving banners glittering 
in the rising moonlight, the soft chanting, the white veils of the girls, 
the crimson robes of the boys, the rapt attention of the dense crowds, 
who seemed perfectly amazed, the complete circle of light round the 
garden and courtyard—for the procession went round the whole 
premises—was indeed a strange and fairy-like scene. As the procession 
began to re-enter the chapel, the choir burst forth into a well-known 
chant, which was taken up by several in the crowd, ‘‘ Mary is taken 
up to heaven. Alleluia! Let the angels rejoice. Alleluia!” 
Coventry Fisu. 
—-— 0 


AN EPISODE OF THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL.* 


‘The buzzand flutter now apparent among the audience fore- 
shadowed an event of no common interest, and the anticipation 
was fully realised by the entrance, upon the lower instrumental 

latform, immediately afterwards, of the all popular Queen of 
Pianista, Mdme. Arabella Goddard, looking, with her pretty, 
pouting smiles, the very incarnation of 
‘That goddess fair and free, 
In Heaven yclept Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing mirth.’ 


‘« Madame Goddard’s mirth, however, is not of that obstreperous 
character which, according to Goldsmith, ‘speaks the vacant 
mind ;’ but like Annie Laurie’s, and her own pianissimo playing, 
low and sweet—'‘ an excellent thing in woman.’ We have really 
nothing new to say of her performance, and of the familiar Thal- 
bergian morceau, to which she applied herself—much as an 
hydraulic press might be applied to the cracking of a filbert—last 
night. Her execution is as brilliant and faultless as ever—only 
‘more so,’ as Paddy would say. ‘The business in hand was 
obviously mere child’s play to her, and she wantoned with the 
light, silvery runs and trills, as Mr. Babbage might do with the 
smaller figures in the multiplication table, or Mr. ‘Tennyson with 
some old-fashioned nursery rhyme — extracting from the task, 
however, endless and infinite entertainment for her audience, who 
stood up in the galleries, in groups and rows, with riveted gaze 
and open ears,—spell-bound, breathless, and almost pulseless, to 
follow the fair artist’s flying fingers over the yielding ivory keys, 
as if their very life depended upon their mastering the mystery of 
this matchless mechanism. Without alliteration’s artful aid, we 
feel that it would be quite impossible to convey any idea of the 
interest manifested by last night’s audience in the particular little 
episode alluded to; so our readers will graciously excuse the 
sacrifice of good taste, in consideration of the presumed gain in 
solid knowledge. After this: climax to the evening's entertainment, 
the old English song of Dr. Arnold, whatever its merits and were 
it even as 
‘Sweet as love lorn serenade,’ 


“‘ must needs have fallen as flat as yesterday’s table beer upon the 
sympathies of an audience now interested only in making the best 
of their way to their carriages.” 


* Birmingham Daily Post, September 8 (Report of the Second Miscel- 
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“NEW ORGAN FOR BETHESDA CHAPEL, HANLEY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
This instrument, recently completed by Messrs. Kirtland and 
Jardine, of Manchester, possesses so many excellent points that it 


be unjust 
— with : few particulars concerning it. . The following is a 


list of its stops ;— 


Great Oncan, Compass CC to F, 54 Notes | Sweit Orca, Compass CC to F, 54 Notes 
1 Bourdon «ee tee 16 feet, | 15 Bourdon... - 16 feet. 
2 Open Diapason — + 8 16 Spitz Flite ... wie Miho 
3 Stopped Diapason ... 8 y 17 Gedact ae ae ae 
4 Principal rit i ns 18 Gemshorn ... ove oe = oy 
5 Twelfth 23 19 Fifteenth a eee ood 2 99 
6 Fifteenth «. ve oe 2 20 Mixture, 2 Ranks ... Various 
7 Sesquialtera, 2, 3, &4Rks. Various, | 21 Cornopean ... ... ww. 8 feet, 
g Trumpet «+ se tee 8feet. | 22 Oboe... ee ne 
23 Clarion eee vo OS 
Caorr OnGaN, Compass CC toF, 54 Notes, ; 
9 Dellams — iss woo 8 feet, PEDAL Orcan,Compass CCC'toE,29 Notes 
10 Viola-di-Gamba ... 8 » 24 Grand Open Diapason 16 feet, 
11 Stopped Diapason ... 8 is 25 Grand Bourdon «we 16 yy 
12-Clear Flute... oss ure og 26 Principal ...  ... B ns 
Faget cunt <8. | trembee ee lee 
an arine! rom Case ove one 
dae - 29 Trumpet . we ue 8 be 
Accessory Stops. 38 Coupler, ater . . 
ler, Swell to Great, ” rea s. 
bf om Choir to Great. 34» Choir to Pedals, 





First, we have to notice that although this organ can scarcely be 
called Jarge—as modern examples have taught us to use the term— 
its design is ¢ ized by a compact completeness very unusual 
in instruments of its class. Although there are but twenty-nine 
sounding stops in all, we find at once two distinguishing features 
of a grand and complete instrument ;—namely, a Swell of the full 
CC compass, and a Pedal Organ of ample proportions. Again, 
deducting from the total of twenty-nine, the six stops given to the 
Pedal Organ, the remaining twenty-three, when divided among 
the three manuals to which they belong, would seem, at first sight, 
to yield but a small average toeach. Yet, such is the judgment 
with which the registers are selected, and so excellently are they 
voiced, that no lack of power or variety is any where to be 
detected. ‘Taking the Great Organ as a sample, it will be seen to 
have only eight stops. Yet, because no _— is wasted by useless 
repetitions of similar registers, because the scaleing has been most 
carefully attended to, and because the voicing is vigorous and the 
qualities of tone artfully contrasted, this Great Organ, small 
though it be innumber of registers, delivers a tone of more volume 
and energy (and with at least twice the sparkle of effect) than one 
was wont to expect, some few years since, from a manual of double 
its nominal contents. The little choir organ, again, of only six 
stops, is quite beautiful in its way. It has two metal stops of 
eight feet, of perfectly distinct characters; and these combine 
with the varied qualities of the wood stops to make up a whole of 
extraordinary brightness and force compared with the smallness of 
the means employed to produce it. In accordance with a prevalent 
English notion, the Swell is made (in size at least) the prominent 
feature of the instrument; and, in this instance, {this treatment 
has been perfectly successful. The Pedal Organ, with its two 
reeds, of sixteen and eight feet, looks proportionately somewhat too 
large ; yet such is the ringing strength of the manual parts of the 
instrument, that the listener hears in this Pedal Organ nothing 
beyond that d and massive distinctness of ‘ bass’ which it is 
its office to afford. 

The care and skill generally shown in the voicing, and in deter- 
mining the individual characters of special stops, are worthy of 
all praise. The wood stops throughout the organ are particularly 
excellent. Of these, we must specify the upper half of the 
sore diapason of the Great Organ—which, by the way, is open 
and with the inverted lip, a stop in the choir (clear flute) of 
similar form but very different in scale and proportion, and the 
Gedact in the Swell—having the small scale and delicate tone 
brought into fashion by Schulze. ‘The reeds throughout the organ 
are exceedingly successful: the clarinet in the choir is one of the 
best we ever heard, while the pedal trombone (sixteen feet)—a free 
reed—for its volume, roundness, and equality, is not exceeded by 
any stop of a similar kind within our remembrance. 

The instrument is constructed on the “ simplification system "— 
a “system,” by the way, very oddly ascribed as an invention to 


M. Topfer, though it is obviously nothing more than the plan on: 


to the merits of its builders not to furnish our 


‘behindhand in 





‘ing his theatre to so high a standard of excellence, both morally and 
dramatically. 





which the very earliest organs must have been made—the merits 
and demerits of which we have elsewhere sufficiently discussed. 
Its application in this instance, at any rate, is thoroughly well car- 
ried out. Not only is the general execution of the work neat and 
careful, but there are no signs of that miserable cheese-paring 
stinginess of material and labour which, of course taking effect in 
the worst possible places, so often contributes to ruin, while appar- 
ently but remotely connected with, the tone of modern organs. 
For instance, a few shillings’.worth of material and labour may 
make all the difference in the size and proportions of a sound-board ; 
yet if the dimensions of this important member be insufficient—if 
the pipes neither receive a full supply of wind, nor are allowed 
ample space around their mouths for the freest vibration of the air 
about them—everything else is useless, The finest metal, the 
truest scales, the most skilful voicing, will all be thrown away so 
far as the making of tone is concerned. ‘There can be no doubt 
that the full and bold, yet musical tone of the organ under netice, 
is greatly attributable to an observance of these important prin- 
ciples. The sound-boards are, throughout, of ample size and just 
ponies ; and hence are successfully realized the first conditions 
or enabling the pipes to say what is expected of ihem. 

On the whole we are happy in being able to congratulate both 
Messrs. Kirtland and Jardine, and the congregation of Bethesda 
Chapel—the former on having built, and the latter on possessing, 
ome of the most effective organs of its class we remember to have 
tried. 

If these Manchester builders go on improving as they have done 
within the last five years, it will be full time for the London 
organiers to look after their laurels. ‘They must remember—and 
they are too prone to forget—that it is of no use trying to live on 
dead and buried reputations. The art of organ-building in this 
country has entered on a stream of progress which they must either 
resolutely take pon in, or be content to be left, high and dry, 
e race. 





* In order to save space within the instrument, there is but one sound- 
board for both Great and Choir Organs. It is of huge size, is, of course, 
double grooved and double palleted throughout, and the stops of the two 
manuals are planted on it alternately from front to back. 

—— ——— 

Sicnon Marcnesi.—The original Mephistopheles in the English 
version of Faust is engaged by Mr. Harrison for his English operatic 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mancuester.—( From an oceasional Corr ¢).—Gounod’s Mirella 
was performed in chester for the first time at the Theatre-Royal, 
Monday, September 19. This opera is a work of great beauty— 
pastoral in character from the. opening overture, which was beautifully 
rendered under the conductorship of. Signor Arditi, to the last finale. 
The instrumentation for the orchestra contains innumerable strains of 
exquisite melody, wedded to delightful harmonies, which please con- 
noisseurs, charm the lovers of musical contrivances, and gives delight to 
those who only love a concordance of sweet sound. The effects this 
pastoral music produces are lovely, sweet, and elegant melodies—soft 
and flowing harmonies, Gounod, by this work, delineates an indi- 
viduality of character, which shows him to be a musical colorist. Each 
character is painted with a truthfulness of musical expression quite in 
keeping, which enobles the picture, and illustrates the various emotions 
of the human heart. Mirella is worthy of the composer of Goethe’s 
immortal Faust. It is the forerunner of greater works yet to come 
from its author. 

Oxrorp.—The theatre under the management of the veteran “ Ned 
Hooper ” has been capitally attended lately. Last week the perfor- 
mances were under the patronage of the Mayor and corporation, The 

lay was Shakespeare’s As You Like Jt. Miss Eburne made a charming 
Rowalind ; Miss Taylor, a graceful Celia; Mr. Sinclair, a “ most 
melancholy ” Jacques; and Mr. Irving, a capital Orlando. The other 
parts were also well sustained. Mr. Wood did his best with Touch- 
stone, while Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morgan, as Oliver and Adam, were 
both efficient. The coy Phebe and the love-sick Sylvius were cleverly 
portrayed by Miss Haydon and Miss Hathaway. Miss Simms dressed 
the character of Audrey excellently. The whole of the performers 
were recalled at the end of the piece. The evening’s entertainment 
concluded with the burletta of 7he Maid and the Magpie, in which Miss 
Taylor's charming voice in the songs given to Ninette told to great 
advantage, while Miss Wood, for whom, however, an apology was 
made on the score of indisposition, was an admirable Pipps. Mr. 
Hooper deserves the thanks of the Oxonians for his exertions in bring- 
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ALBRECHTSBERGER. 
(Continued from Page 599). 

39 ier lower counterpoint may have twelve faults. First: 
: where the first note forms an inperfect consonant sixth 
below. Second: when the note beginning the second bar forms a 
leap of the major fourth. Third: when a note forms a final 
cadence with the ut of the subject, by means of a major sixth 
preceding. Fourth: when a note makes transition from dissonance to 
perfect consonance, by direct motion. Fifth: when a minor fifth 
comes in the strong part, by a leap under.* Sixth: when the open 
major fifth, follows the minor fifth, by direct motion, a suc- 
cession not good even when descending—as in this manner—sol, fa, 
si, la; ut, si, or mi, re $; that is to say, from the weak to the strong 
part (allowable in three parts). Seventh fault is likewise when the 
fifth in contrary motion makes two-fifths on the leap of the third. 
Eighth and Ninth: when mi and fa come under si and ut 
in succession. Tenth: is the discordant relation which the same 
fa causes, with the si preceding. Eleventh: when the two hidden 
fifths—as ut, mi, sol, la,—are to be found, from a fourth or any 
other consonance whatever, being placed over a major fifth in 
direct motion. Twelfth: when the fifth—as re, sol,—appears by 

direct motion after the third,—as mi, ut. 

40. (N.B.) The note ut is not too high for a counter tenor 
voice, nor yet the re immediately after. Children can with diffi- 
culty chant fa on the line at the bottom of the cleff, or even sol 
above. The leap of the major seventh, formed by four notes—as 
ut, mi, sol, si—is allowable,s because the ut which closes requires 
the si forming the seventh, by means of which a good melody is 
obtained. 

CuaPrTteR X.—(Of the third species in simple counterpoint, in 
two parts—in which four, six, or eight notes are used against one). 
41. Besides the foregoing rules, this species gives occasion to 
several observations. In the measure,of two or three notes in a 
bar, the first note should always be a consonance ; the rest may be 
dissonant, when used by a degree, and placed between two con- 
sonances. It may here be remarked that it would produce bad 
melody to use the leap of a third in the strong part, after three or 
four notes rising diatonically, and, vice versa, in falling; that 





* This succession is not permitted in composition for two voices. 


is to say, a leap of the third descending is not allowed in the 
strong part, after three or four notes descending diatonically. 
After such passages, greater leaps than those of the third are 
seldom good, 

42. Since four, six, eight, or even more. notes may be used 
against one, in the subject, it becomes necessary to explain what 
is meant by the terms, parts, and members of the measure, in order 
to be able to fix some certain rules on the subject. The number 
of parts is generally shown by the upper figure of those which 
denote the measure ; for instance in the measure of two notes in 
a bar, marked 3, the thesis, or depression of the hand on the first 
black note, is the strong part as the measure; the arsis, or 
elevation of the hand on the second black note, is the weak part 
of the measure. The measure of alla breve has also two parts 
only ; the first white note is the strong part ; the second is the 
weak part. The measure of ¢ has two weak parts, and only one 
strong, which is on the thesis at the first note; the weak parts 
are the second and third, namely, the two following black notes, 
The same holds good in the measure of 3, excepting that instead 
of three black notes, three white ones are written ; the above how- 
ever is applicable to all the triple measures, whether $ or ,3, &c. 
In the measure of four crotchets 4, called likewise whole or 
common time, the strong parts are the first and third, and the 
weak parts the second and fourth. 

43, In the measure of six notes ina bar, when the bar always 
contains six equal ones, the first note is the strong part, the 
second and thjrd are the weak parts; the fourth is strong, and the 
fifth and sixth are weak. In the measure of nine equal notes to 
the bar, the first, fourth and seventh are strong; the second, 
third, fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth are weak. In the measure‘of 
twelve equal notes, to the bar; the first, fourth, seventh and 
ninth are strong, and the rest are weak. If this measure 
be considered as that of four notes to a bar, in which a dotted 
crotchet, equal to three quavers, is only one part, the first and 
third are strong, the others weak. Thus in these kinds 
of measures two methods of retardation may be used. 


Otto Bearp. 
( To be continued.) 





To the Editor of the Mustcan Wonrtp. 


R. Alfred Mellon’s selection from the music of M. Gound has 
proved very attractive, if three performances in uninterrupted 
succession, to crowded houses, may be accepted as criterions The 
programme—or rather the first part of the programme—two 
omissions allowed for, has been the same on each occasion, The 
pieces omitted on Wednesday were the scene called ‘* Nazareth,” 
which on the first night was allotted to that steady and valuable 
bass-singer Mr. Lewis Thomas; and the three pianoforte songs 
‘without words” (La Pervenche, Le Ruisseau, and Le Soir), as- 
signed on the same occasion to Mr. John Hill. Mr. Mellon hardly 
pays the deference to M. Gounod which the unanimously 
recognised merits of that popular composer should properly 
enforce. Ona ‘Gounod night"—to employ the accepted con- 
ventional phrase—one would imagine that one of M. Gounod’s two 
orchestral symphonies might appropriately find a place, more 
especially when it is remembered that no concerto for pianoforte, 
violin, or other instrument exists (at any rate in print) from the 
accomplished French musician’s pen. One work of importance 
ought surely to be included. On Wednesday there was nothing 
but an overture to a comic opera, a dance of “* Bacchantes” from 
a pastoral opera, some dance-pieces from a serious opera, & vocal 
serenade from no opera, and what is called an ‘operatic 
selection ” from a melodramatic opera. The “ operatic selection,” 





we think, should have been reserved for some other evening, seeing 
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that by the arbitrary arrangement of its component parts, although 
the source whence the materials are derived is exclusively M. 
Gounod’s Faust, Mr. Mellon may fairly claim a hand in its 
concoction. Until persuaded he was in error, the late M, 
Jullien used ‘to include in what he termed ‘+a selection from 
the works of Mozart” (on a ‘* Mozart night,” be it under- 
stood) a pot-pourri from Don Giovanni, of M. Jullien’s own 
manufacture; and this is precisely what Mr, Mellon has been 
doing on his ‘‘ Gounod Nights.” The extracts from the remark- 
ably “ serious” opera of La Reine de Saba—a work which we 
must never hope to hear in England until an English audience can 
be brought to put up with King Solomon (‘‘ Soliman”) and the 
Queen of Sheba (‘ Balkis”) Barbierized and Carré’d, as personages 
before the lamps—fare better ; for although the orchestral introduc- 
tion has nothing whatever to do with the ballet, while the so-called 
Pageant March” (incomplete without chorus) belongs to the 
first act, and the ballet takes place in the second—there is no dove- 
tailing required, by means of curtailments, revisions, transpositions, 
and interpolations, to make things fit. The introduction (which 
really forms a portion of the opening scene) is so brief, and in its 
place so insignificant, that it might have been dispensed with. The 
‘+ Pageant March” —one cf the most pompous, if not one of the 
most strikingly original of M. Gounod’s inspirations—is already 
well-known to the numerous frequenters of these entertainments. 
The ballet-—which would perhaps have occupied too much time if 
given entire—though as French as Auber’s own ballet music, 
without, at the same time, possessing its exhaustless wealth of 
melodic invention—is not the less fresh, piquant, sparkling, and 
exhilarating. It is instrumented for the orchestra with a master 
hand; and each movement has a distinctly individual character. 
The opening “ Danse Générale” (why not ‘‘ Les Juives”—according 
to the text?), with its obstinate ‘drone bass,” is delightfully 
quaint ; the pas seul, with genuine fiddle passages, is no less grace- 
ful; the “ Grande Valse” is quite as rhythmically spirited, if 
not by any means as melodiously rich, as the famous Waltz in 
Faust ; the “ Réverie Arabe” (why not ‘‘ Les Sabeennes”—text ?) 
—‘drone bass” again—is the most original, the final Danse 


Générale (why not Juiveset Sabéennes?”—text?)—the most animated , 


of the series, On the whole, out of the twelve pieces of which 
the ballet in the second act of La Reine de Saba consists, a more 
effective selection might certainly have been made. The Danse 
des Bacchantes (entr’acte in Philémon et Baucis—an opera com- 
posed for the Thiatre Lyrique) is a characteristic masterpiece. 
More admirably executed these dance pieces could scarcely be 
than by the fine band it is Mr. Mellon’s good fortune to con- 
duct; and the wonder is, considering their uniformly pleasing, 
tuneful and lively character, that they produce so little impression. 
The overture, too, which begins the Gounod selection—the 
vigorous and compactly written prelude to Le Médecin Malgré lu; 
(an opera in which—under the familiar gis of MM. Barbier and 
Carré—M. Gounod fearlessly confronts Molitre)—played as the 
composer himself might wish to hear it, falls equally flat; and 
genuine “effect” only comes at last with the “elegant” extracts 
from that provokingly seductive Faust, which has set all Europe 
raving, and which, in this instance, is considerably indebted to 
the sagacious scrutiny of Mr. Mellon, in picking out “ tit-bits,” 
and tacking them together as best suited his immediate purpose, 
while best suiting the various capacities of his very capable staff 
of solo-players. Yet this, on a‘ Gounod night,” must appear to the 
musically judicious a little (tant soit peu) out of order. The clever 
English conductor, on some future occasion, should offer the 
French musician his revenge, and allow him to speak with his own 
Voice, instead of through Mr. Mellon’s trumpet. The one vocal 
Piece comprised in the Gounod programme — the exquisite 


serenade (words by Victor Hugo), ‘‘ La Berceuse” (with orches- 
tral acompaniments, in lieu of pianoforte and violoncello or 
pianoforte and harmonium)—Mdlle. Parepa being the singer, is 
all that could be desired. Disuiey Perers. 


Se 


ADAME ARABELLA GODDARD'S RECITALS. The 

schemes for Madame Arabella Goddard's Pianoforte Recitals 
are made out. Several engagements have already been completed 
with} the principal country towns. Miss Banks is to be the singer, 
The programmes will consist of a first part exclusively “ classical,” 
and a second part with an admixture of brilliant modern fantasiaa. 
It is likely that this “entertainment” of Madame Goddard will 
prove as attractive as any of the monologue entertainments of the 
day. It has also the advantage of being ‘‘ moveable,” from place 
to place, at a moment’s notice and without the slightest difficulty. 
Add to this, Madame Goddard’s repertory of pianoforte music in 
all schools is fairly inexhaustible, 

—— 
PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent). 

I read in the musical papers that the “ partition” of the Africaine 
has been collated with the greatest care by M. Fétis and is completed. 
Not a single note is wanting. The parts, which are in the hands of 
the copyist, will be distributed to the artists next week. The Paris 
journals are even more bold and bare-faced than their brethren of 
London, An article appeared in one of the papers a few days since 
stating that the writer had attended a trial of the music of the 
Africaine in presence of a select circle of friends, and that the impres- 
sion was anything but favorable, ‘The writer entered even into 
particulars, affirming that the first act was ‘splendid, the second weak, 
the third redeemed by a fine trio, and the last two acts of no importance. 
Unfortunately for the newsmonger there had been no trial at all, and 
the musical manuscript is still known only to M. Fétis, and to M. 
Liborne, the chief copyist. No wonder that M. Emile Perrin sent the 
following ledter to the journal in question :— 

“ Paris, 14th Sept. 1864. 

‘‘ MoNSIEUR LE REDACTEUR EN CHEF,—Permit me to rectify some re- 
matks which have appeared in your impression of this day. No trial what- 
soever of the Africaine has taken place at the Opéra. Not a single artist, 
not a single principal at the head of any one department, nor of the employés 
attached to the administration of the Opéra, has heard one note of Meyerbeer's 
work. If any one. in your presence has expressed an opinion upon the 
score of the Africaine, that person has knowingly betrayed your good faith in 
affirming something which he could not possibly know. I am persuaded, 
Monsieur, that you will regret having given publicity in your journal to an 
allegation, to the malevolence of which I need not call your attention. 1 pray 
you to accept, Monsieur le redacteur en chef, the assurance of my very dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

“Le Directeur de l’Opéra, Emir Perrin.” 

You know, of course, the story of the Irish trial for murder, wherein 

at the close of the case for the prosecution the prisoner was asked 
what defence he had to make. Paddy had no defence to make, Had 
he any witnesses to call? Well, he thought he had one witness, and 
he told the crier to call Tim Doolan. Now Tim Doolan was the mur- 
dered man—according to the prosecution—but he swore lustily he was 
alive, and the jury, after some disputation with his lordship, were in- 
duced to believe him. Some such story has just occurred here in 
Paris, in re Henri Ravina, the composer. It seems that in the new 
edition of M. Fétis’s Biographie Universelle des Musiciens, published by 
Firmin Didot, Henri Ravina’s death is said to have taken place some 
time in 1862. M. Ravina was absent from Paris for nearly two years, 
and only heard of his own death on his arrival in the French capital 
the beginning of this month. An author of whatsoever reputation 
would naturally feel desirous to let the world know that he was in the 
land of the living, and so M. Ravina very naturally addressed the 
following letter to M. Heugel, his friend, and the editor, or co-editor, 
of Le Ménéstrel :—(I give the letter in M. Ravina’s own words). 


“+ Cauterets, 11 Septembre, 1864. 
‘‘Mon Cner Hevcer,—Au momeut méme de mon retour 4 Paris, 
j’apprends que le dernier volume biographique de M. Fétis donne, 4 Ia lettre 
R., mon extrait mortuaire, en date de l'année 1862; et qu'il aussi fait mourir, 
par un non moins funtbre etc, mes modestes weuvres de piano, 4 l’op 19, 
tandis que vous-méme venez de publier mes Op. 47 4 56, et. que plus de 
vingt-cinq morceaux ont paru depuis l’op 19, chez les editeurs Lemoine, 





Cendrier et Gérard-Meissonniers. 
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“M. Fétis me permettra de réclamer besmeoup pour moi d’abord, Jy tiens, 
et il le compréndra; puis un peu pour ces pauvres pages de musique de piano 


qui n’ont point encore dit leur dernier mot. : Aisi 
‘Vous, mon ami et mon editeur, prenez le soin de les faire vessusciter, ainsi 
que Votre plus devoué, Henri Ravina.” 


To kick a live man is bad enough in a biographer, but to knock the } 
breath out of his works is really going too far. How does M. Fétis 
intend to make the amende to M, Ravina? He must either putlish a 
new edition of his dictionary, and alter the passage in which M. 
Ravina’s death is stated, or he must prove contumacious in face, of 
the information furnished his subscribers and insist that M. Ravina, 
despite his letter and the declaration of his friends, is really not alive. 
Unfortunately for M. Fétis this is not his firet “little mistake.” The 
statement that Rouget de l’Isle was not the composer of the “ Marseil- 
laise” was even more astounding and more serious than killing M. 
Ravina. 

There is literally no news, operatic or dramatic. They are going to 
do wonders at the Théatre-Lyrique with the assistance of Madame 
Miolan-Carvalho—that Parisian goddess of song—who, certain journals 
affirm, having proved her superiority to Mdlle. Patti in Faust and 
Dinorah, is determined to smash her (“ smash” is not the French 
word) in Marta and the Barbiere. 


Paris, Sept, 21. Monracvue Sunoor. 


—j——— 
DRAGONETTI AND LUMLEY. 
To the Editor of the Musica. Wor.p. 

Dear Sir,—I read an anecdote of Dragonetti in your last 
paper, in which his Doll figures as usual; I have heard many 
such, and do not deny their truth for a moment, but his fondness 
for dolls, dogs and snuffboxes gives but small idea of his wee 
I subjoin an anecdote of him which was popular in the orchestral 
circle during his last engagement at Her Majesty’s Theatre. I 
must first premise, that Mr. Costa has the reputation of always 
securing ey terms for his instrumentalists, and that managers 
in general pull lustily the other way. Dragonetti, sauntering up 
the Haymarket, as was his custom in the afternoon, encountered 
Mr. Lumley, who, after the usual salutation, invited him to a cup 
of coffee; this was accepted. Over their coffee Mr. Lumley, 
assuming a very confidential tone and manner, said ‘‘ Dragonetti, 
don’t you think that I pay my band a great deal-of money?” 
“Ah! yes!” replied Dragonetti, ‘‘ you pay your band a great 
deal of money!” ‘ But,” said Mr. Lumley becoming more and 
more serious, ‘don’t you think that I pay my band a very great 
deal of money?” ‘* Oh yes!”, was the reply, ‘you pay your band 
a very great deal of money!” “Iam one of your band: you pay 
me much money, but I come for my pleasure: were it not so, you 
should pay me twice as much. You have three things cost you 
very much money: your principal singers, your principal dancers, 
and your band, Your principal singers have a cold, a sore 
throat; the age come, your singer cannot appear, you are 
disgraced. Your principal dancer cut her corn too much, the 
public come, your dancer not appear, you are disgrace. The band 
never have sore throat, never cut its corn too much, never 
disappoint the public, never disgrace the manager. You have the 
best conductor in the world, your band make from the best of all 


countries ; it is your best property, it save you, do not object to pay 
it!” I am, Sir, Your most obedient servant, J. W.T. 


—_—o— 


MADLLE. ADELINA Patri has been playing in opera at Lyons, 
(see another column). She is now in Paris, where- she is engaged 
at the Italian Opera, 

—o—. 


Copura.—The opera season was to commence, on the 18th inst., 
with Herr Langert’s new work, Des Sangers Fluch. 

Daroustapt.—The theatre was re-opened for the season with M 
Gounod’s Reine de Saba, magnificently put upon the stage. 

Mayence.—The theatre here was re-opened with Schiller’s Don 
Carlos, but the performance on the second evening consisted of 
Meyerbeer’s Huguenots, 

Cotoane.—The first performance of the four-act opera, Loreley, by 
Herr Max Bruch, was a success. The conductor on the occasion was 
Herr Ernst. 

Pestu.—A Meyerbeer festival was given at the National Theatre on 
the 8rd inst. The opera selected for performance was Les Huguenots, 
even the most insignificant parts—if any such there are—being repre- 





scnted by first-class artists on the occasion. 


ADELINA PATTI A LYONS, 
(Au Redacteur du Musica, Wortp.) 


Moysievr,—La Pattia paru. C'est un nom qu'il fandrait écrire en Jet- 
tres roses. C'est la généreuse séve de la jeunesse; c’est opulence d’une 
riche nature et d'un admirable savoir: la voix, le chant, le drame, la 
petfestion de toutes choses, 

Les reputations nousarrivent toutes faites de ce Paris que donne tous 
les *baptémes. Nousnous tenons en ; .avons-nous toujours tort ? 
Ici s’efface le prestige, parce que le tableau ni'a plus.son cadre ; 1as’éva- 
nouit Villusion, parce que le temps a mis le pied sur tout ce qui vivait 
d’une si belle vie. Mais il a fallu faire amende honorable de toute pré- 
vention en face de cette jeune fille qui est si simplement une grande 
artiste, Mozart, Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini Yont bercée; Ses premidres 
paroles ont da étre rhythmées; elle a di bégayer des cavatines, Puis 
un souffle puissant, le souffle de l’art inné, a élargi cette poitrine d’enfant. 
La voix y a pris corps; une de ces voix qui troublent et remuent les 
auditoires, sans vibrations factices, sans appels désespérés, sans déchire- 
ments prévus ou imprévus. Les beaux instruments de Bohéme n'ont 
pas une sonorité plus ronde et plus veloutée. Du grave au medium, du 
medium & Vaigu, Voreille la plus exereée ne distingue pas une lacune. 
Au milieu des traits les plus audacieux l’homogénéité des trois registres 
conserve sa calme et fiere constance. C’est déja le charme persistant 
dans le timbre et dans l’émission. Quelle porte un son pour lier deux 
grandes phrases, qu’elle batte un trille avec de délicates nuances, qu'elle 
indique finement une cadence ou qu'elle s’y abandonne 4 tempo, la 
poitrine ne perd rien de sa grande respiration ; rien ne s’exagére et rien 
ne se contracte: c’est la puissance égale de l’instrument. 

Et & quelle noble école appartient la jeune artiste! Si, dans un trait, 
dans un point d’orgue, la jeunesse reprend ses droits de souveraine fan- 
taisiste, c’est avec la dignité de la fantaisie souveraine. Une note 
piquée, une succession d’arpéges peuvent n’étre pas en situation, n’étre 
pas en scéne pour ainsi dire; nul n’y songe, tant la note piquée a été 
précise et moelleuse 4 la fois, tant la succession d’arpéges.a gracieuse- 
ment remplacé la simple gamme de la partition. Ce sont des caprices 
qui se font choyer. La Patti accentue la belle langue musicale de 
l’'Italie avec la diction nette et élégante de nos grandes cantatrices fran- 
gaises, Il est rare de constater, méme chez les grands artistes Italiens, 
cette remarquable intelligence du drame et du langage dramatique. 
Je sais bien qu'il y a déja de solennelles traditions; mais ce sont des 
traditions de style, plutét que de diction. Et c’est qu’elle est vraiment 
dramatique, la jeune artiste, 4 cet 4ge ot les mieux douées ne sont dra- 
matiques que par intuition! Ses portraits, qu’on voit 4 toutes les 
vitrines, ne respirent pas sa vraie vie, sa vie de théatre. A la sctne, 
d’une pose, d’un geste, d'un regard, elle se transfigure. 

La Patti n’est pas de grande taille ; elle est parfaite de type et belle 
a voir dans le calme; belle 4 rendre aux cceurs blasés les chastes aspira- 
sions de la vingtitme année: la juvénile plénitude de la forme, la suave 
rondeur des contours peuvent s’étaler & la lumiére irritante de la 
rampe; elles gardent leur voile de naive pudeur. La téte est régu- 
ligrement belle: le front haut, d’un dessin trés-pur, la chevelure luxu- 
riante, une chevelure noire qui préterait un superbe relief aux coiffures 
antiques; le nez droit et fier; les lévres presque toujours entr’ouvertes 
par un bon sourire, l’ensemble du visage d’un ovale gracieux plus que 
classique ; mais surtout des yeux qui parlent la plus éloquente des 
langues. Ils ont la ‘morbidesse et la passion contenue, la tendresse 
chaste et la fixité dévorante. Ce front et ces yeux ont faite revivre 
dans plus d’une mémoire le souvenir d’une grande tragédienne qui fut 
presque une enfant de Lyon. Dans les principaux mouvements du 
drame lyrique, la jeune fille n’a pas d’élans imprévus, pas d’emporte- 
ments soudains; mais elle est souverainement belle par la justesse de 
V'attitude. Artiste et femme, elle impose 4 tous la simple vénération 
de l'art pur. On I’écoute sans respirer avec une religieuse attention, 
en contenant l’admiration pour ne pas rompre le charme. Lorchestre, 
séduit, l'accompagne par des susurrements ; ainsi les bruits mystérieux 
de l’herbe, de la source et du vent accompagnent, discrets, recueillis, 
ces doux nocturnes que les rossignols improvisent en avril, sur les 
pentes sombres des vallées. Tye 

Est-ce de la critique cela, ou de la poésie? Je ne sais; mais s'il 
prenait fantaisie 4 quelque anatomiste austére et sans coeur de me re- 
procher ces divagations de téte et de plume, je lui répondrais que la 
poésie du drame et du chant ne peut se traduire que par la poésie de 
la prose. Lucie est venue dans la clairitre du bois, portée, comme une 
apparition, sur les arpéges de harpe du grand air italien. Elle a fait 
largesse, sans s’appauvrir d’une perle, de tous ces trésors qui sont 
l’apanage de l’art et de la jeunesse, forts de leur attraction simultanée. 


O primavera! gioventi dell’anno ! 
O gioventi! primavera della vita! 


Ici jeunesse et beauté sont les primevéres de la vie. Lart est déja 


la fleur parfumée éclose au grand soleil. Agréez, monsieur, &c.— 
Srxte DeiorM. 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 


ay eee 


These entertainments—owing, it is understood, to arrangements 
connected with operatic performances, not only in Italian but in 
English, to take place a the winter—have begun some six weeks 
earlier than was expected. It was not, however, to be supposed, after 
the favorable reception accorded to his first essay last year, that M. 
Jullien would let twelve months pass withont another appeal to the 
public to whose amusement and instruction his father had contributed 
so zealously and with such good results for a lengthened period, and as 
Her Majesty's Theatre (the only house at disposal) was pledged for 
other purposes in November and December, it was natural that he 
should avail himself of the time when it might otherwise have 
remained unoccupied—that he should take it, in short, when he could 
get it. His second season was “inaugurated” on Monday night with 
a concert marked by unusual attractions. The decorations of the 
salle and the generat provisions for public convenience in the promenade 
and elsewhere wear very much the same aspect as in 1863, when they 
were confided to the watchful and able superintendence of Madame 
Jullien; while the orchestra is built up and appurtenanced precisely as 
before. The same efficient band—chiefly consisting of members of 
that instrumental force which has attained such well-earned reputation 
under the direction of Signor Arditi—again obeys the baton of M. 
Jullien, who seems to have acquired increased confidence and, asa 
sequitur, incfeased authority and precision. 

The first piece in «the programme—Weber’s fiery overture to 
Euryanthe—that dramatic work preferred to Der Freischitz by the 
author of Der Freischiiz himself, who could only persuade a few 
enthusiasts to agree with him—was well calculated to display the 
strength and quality of the orchestra in every department; but 
perhaps a still greater treat was Beethoven’s bright and cheerful 
symphony in C major (No. 1)—so rarely brought forward now-a-days 
that it came with all the vigor and freshness of novelty. As the 
precursor of eight orchestral pieces which, in the symphonic style, are 
the masterpieces of the art, this work would be interesting even were 
it less admirable as a musical composition. Haydn might have been 
jealous of it, as he was of the Septet, upon which, nevertheless, he 
bestowed such unwonted praise; Mozart would have loved it, and 
have hailed in its young composer (of whose precocious powers he on 
one occassion foretold great things) “the coming genius.” The 
symphony (save and except the “repeats” of the first parts, in the 
allegro con brio, andante, and finale) was given entire, played from 
beginning to end as well as could be wished, listened to attentively, 
and movement after movement applauded. Between the overture and 
symphony appeared the once so popular Swiss Quadrille, by the late 
Jullien, whic —with its “Alpine Horn,” its “ Chalet,” its “ Ranz 
des Vaches,” its “ National Air,” with variations for divers instruments 
(all skillfully represented) and its “ Village Féte,” called up pleasant 
memories of the past. ‘To this succeeded a choral performance by a 
company of men and boys— The March of the Men of Harlech ” (an 
old Welsh melody, arranged by Ap’Thomas). ‘This, too, was 
eminently successful—so successful, indeed, that it was resolutely 
called for again; whereupon, in accordance with a prevalent custom 
not easy of logical explanation, the choir sang a different piece of 
quite a different character. After the symphony, Mdlle. Licbhardt— 
well known as a valued member of Mr. Mapleson’s company, still 
better as a characteristic and accomplished singer of national German, 
and especially Austrian Lieder—gave the delicious air in which the 
saucy page of Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro so elegantly expounds the 

in daimer that devours him—need we say ‘ Voi che sapete”? 
This again roused the audience to manifold demonstrations; but 
though Mdlle. Liebhardt came forward at the call, she could by no 
means be persuaded to repeat the air, her singing of which, but for 
ne final cadenza (not Mozart’s), would have been irreproachable. A 
lively, effectively scored, and extremely pretty waltz, entitled 

Soldaten Lieder,” the composition of Herr Gungl—one of the men 
of the day for dance music—contrasted most effectively with the fore- 
going, and, played & merveille, delighted every one. Then the very 
young, very clever, and very promising French pianist, Mdlle. Mariot 
li Beauvoisin, played in her best manner—a manner engagingly 
park erage by its utter absence of pretence—a bravura piece on 
Fae sig famous “Vivi tu” (made famous by Rubini). This was 
pre the prolific pen of the, at one time, by the world of fashion, half- 

olized ‘Vheodore Dihler, a pianist composer, who by artfully 
combining the peculiarities of Thalberg and Henri Herz contrived to 
Enutetare a sort of hybrid style which was ultimately recognized as 
Bea own. At the same time, we should like to hear Mdlle. de 
ait teens (notwithstanding the applause she elicited) in something 
of M tter, She is, if we are not mistaken, one of the favorite pupils 
aievah Benedict. Next followed a violin solo (by Vieuxtemps), 

ously executed by M. Lotto, so popular a favorite last year at 





the concerts of Mr. Alfred Mellon. How M. Lotto plays our musical 
readers need hardly be reminded. On the present occasion he showed 
himself equally a master of the cantabile style, in the opening move- 
ment, and of the brilliant, in the finale (a sort of pantomimic 
tarantella)—in both eliciting enthusiastic plaudits, This lengthy and 
varied first part terminated at last with a “ selection " from Verdi's 
opera, La Traviata, which exhibited the talents of some of M. Jullien’s 
chief soloists to extraordinary advantage. The neat and finely- 
balanced oboe playing of Mr. Crozier—in the air, “ Ah fors’ e lui ;” 
the brisk fiddling of M. Kettenus—in the lively cabaletta to the same ; 
the rich mellow tone and faultless phrasing of Mr. Phasey, to whose 
tractable “euphonion” (a kind of feminine ophicleide) was confided 
the lamentable apostrophe of Papa Germont (“ Di Provenza il Mar”) : 
and the extremely agreeable cornet-playing of M. Neuzerling—a 
stranger, who, by his polished and at the same time wholly unobtru- 
sive use of the instrument, occasionally reminded us of the not yet 
forgotten Koenig, and who, with Mr. Phasey, made an effective duet 
of the bacchanalian, “ Libiamo, libiamo !’—were one and all heard 
with satisfaction and applauded with fervor. In conclusion, “ God 
save the Queen,” performed by the band, a welcome climax, was heard 
by the audience standing. 

The second part included the late Jullien’s characteristic and well- 
remembered quadrille entitled The British Navy—worthy pendant to 
The British Army; Proch’s quaint Lied, called “ Morgenfensterln "— 
Malle. Liebhardt’s quaint delivery of which obtained a loud encore, to 
which the vivacious Austrian “ Liedersingerinn” responded by 
substituting “‘ Within a mile of Edinbro’ town ;” M. Lotto’s brilliant 
Valse de Concert—performed by M. Lotto himself; a spirited polka, 
entitled The Garrison Ball, by Gungl; a solo (air with variations, by 
Bohm), played by M. Svensden, the excellent flautist of the Crystal 
Palace and the Philharmonic Society ;* and a galop, called The Jullien 
Galop, composed by a Danish musician rejoicing in the euphonious 
patronymic of Horniman, Into further particulars it is unnecessary to 
enter. Enough that M. Jullien has begun successfully, and that 
among his attractions yet to come he announces “ Danish National 
oe from the Copenhagen Tivoli, and a “ Band of the Danish 
Guards.” 


a 


MR. ALFRED MELLON'S CONCERTS. 


On Friday Mr. Mellon gave his patrons a treat of the highest order? 
The first part of his programme—selected exclusively from Mendel- 
ssohn—began with the three orchestral movements which usher in 
with pomp and ceremony the choral part of the magnificent Lobgesang. 
The first allegro, with its majestic prelude, has rarely been heard to 
better advantage; while a more admirable execution of the allegretto 
agitato and adagio religioso could hardly be imagined. It was a bold 
experiment to present these elaborate movements at a concert not 
wholly devoted to music of a similar character; but it was justified, as 
it deserved, by complete success. ‘The pathetic air from Llijah, “ It 
is enough,” should never be separated from the context; but, 
delivered with such genuine expression as it was by Mr. Lewis 
Thomas, it could not be otherwise than weleome. The third piece 
was the famous violin concerto, played by Mr. Henry Blagrove in 
masterly style, and accompanied to a wish by the members of the 
band. Rarely has the eminent English violinist appeared to greater 
advantage ; never has he been received, by an audience of true music- 
lovers, with greater enthusiasm. After the concerto there was another 
song, the singer being Mr. Perren. Nothing could have been chosen 
more suitable to this gentleman’s voice and style than “ The Garland ” 
—a graceful trifle, of which, hackneyed as it is, the public seem never 
to tire. Mr. Perren gave it with such excellent taste and so much to 
the satisfaction of his hearers that he was compelled to return to the 
orchestra and repeat it. The accompanist was Mr. John Hill. A solo 
on the pianoforte followed next in order—the prelude and fugue in & 
minor (not “A minor,” as stated in the bills), first of the splendid set 
of Siz Preludes and Fugues, Op. 85. The pianist was the youthful and 
clever Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who played the whole from memory, and 
with extraordinary spirit, winning unanimous marks of approval. 
Lastly came the ever fresh, vigorous, and delightful music to A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, the only Shakespearian music worthy of 
Shakespeare. The overture, scherzo (most ivimitable of its class), 
interlude (“Hermione in search of Lysander”), Bottom’s March, 
notturno (horn obbligato Mr. Charles Harper), and Wedding March 
were all included, all superbly given, and all listened to by the enor- 
mous crowd assembled with eager interest and unvarying attention. 
Piece after piece was followed by the heartiest applause, which at the 
end of Bottom’s March was so prolonged that Mr. Mellon had no 
choice but to begin again. Such an honor never before in our remem- 
brance fell to this quaint bit of musical humor; nor, probably, was 


* And Her Majesty's Theatre. 
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“the humor of it” ever more neatly and pointedly expressed. ‘The 
two hours with Mendelssohn, in short, were two hours profitably 
spent, and evidently two hours of keen enjoyment to all present. 

The second parts of these concerts can never fail of attraction—while 
Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, who, whether dealing out her liquid hign tones 
in the bravura of the Queen of Night (Die Zauberfléte), Mr. Benedict's 
Carnival variations, the bolero frou Verdi's Sicilian Vespers, the ‘+ Tic, 
tic ” of Signor Arditi, or the Scottish ballad, ‘* Comin’ thro’ the rye,” 
is invariablyapplauded “to the echo”—and little Mdlle. Marie Krebs 
—whose neat and brilliant pianoforte playing is alike welcome in a 
concerto by Mendelssoen, a moto continuo by Weber, a fantasia by Liszt 
or Thalberg —are at hand to help them out; and this not- 
withstanding the “ Turcophone” and the * Three blind mice.” 


ANTONIO SALIERL 
(Continued from Page 421.) 


Salieri, who hardly ever knew a day’s sickness until some 
seventy years of age, has left us one little picture of his family 
life, at the time he was confined to his bed with the rheumatic 
trouble in his knee before mentioned, January, 1788. [Here is 
again a date which does not well correspond to the story of the 
composition of Azur, as given before; but Mosel had a happy 
talent for mixing dates, as his sketch. of Salieri’s life in several 
places abundantly shows. ] 

“My wife,” says the composer, “ usually sat with two of my daugh- 
ters, working at a table by my bedside; my son was busy at my writing 
desk with his studies; two younger daughters were in the next room 
knitting, and in charge of the three youngest girls, who played with 
their dolls; I lay in bed, and, in the intervals of reading and thinking, 
enjoyed this, for me, exquisite sight. At seven o’clock my wife and 
children performed aloud their evening devotions, and then again 
proceeded with their various employments. At a later hour my son 
took his seat at the pianoforte, and, if either of his sisters wished it, he 
would play a waltz, and the girls danced in merry round. At nine 
o’clock came my wife and a maid to steam or smoke my lame leg, or 
whatever else the physician had ordered ; one of the oldest girls then 
brought me my soup, and half an hour later, came wife, son, and my 
seven daughters—she giving me a kiss, the others kissing my hand, 
to wish me a good night. How pleasantly in this wise flew the even- 
ings! How quickening to the heart of a fond husband and father is 
such enjoyment !” 

Poor Salieri! wife, son, and three daughters went before him 
to the grave; the loss of his only son was especially bitter, and 
one he often mourned over in his latter years. Perhaps nowhere, 
better than here, can a word be introduced upon Salieri’s love of 
nature. In this regard he was like Beethoven, with, however, a 
characteristic difference. Beethoven delighted in long rambles 
over the hills, and in the deep vallies among the mountains which 
approach within a few miles of the capital. Unmarried and un- 
confined by any official or family duties, he could ‘indulge this 
taste—in his case rising to the strength of a passion—to its fullest 
extent. Salieri, tied by his duties as chapel-master and enjoying 
the sweets of a happy family life, had his favorite walks near the 
city, on the broad, flat island of the Danube, which, at its upper 
end, is called the Brigittenau ; which, immediately opposite the 
city, is partially covered with the suburb, Leopoldstadt, with its 
fine public garden called the Augarten ; and which then spreads 
away for some miles in the ‘public grounds known as the Prater. 
(‘So jolly as in the Prater,” says Mephistopheles to Faust). 
Beethoven's stormy nature delighted in mountains and woods; 
Salieri’s gentler feelings found play in the broad, green spaces, and 
scattered groves of the plain. Serta delighted in looking 
down from the heights; Salieri in contemplating the heights them- 
selves from below. Let him tell the story of his three favorite 
trees. 

“Many years ago, I had selected three noble trees, standing apart, 
for my favorites, under whose cool shade I passed many.a happy hour 
in reading, composing, and reflection. One of them stands in the 
Prater, the second in the Augarten, and the third in the Brigittenau. 
The view from the first embraced to the right an arm of the Danube 
and wooded islands beyond ; to the left, broad reaches of greensward, 
adorned with wild-rose bushes and handsome groups of young trees; 
while in front, the eye looked across plains and vallies away to the 
Leopold’s and Kahlen-Bergs, crowned with romantic old cloisters. ‘The 
second of my trees was in the Augarten, thickly surrounded with 
bushes various in sort and size, between which I could see-at a distance 








the people as they strolled through the various avenues. From the 
third tree I saw to the right, hills and valleys—abodes of men; to the 
left, thick woods; in front, the river, and a superb view of the city 
and its suburbs. How many happy hours lived I under these three 
majestic trees! The dreadful hurricane of 1807 caused them, it may 
be said, to disappear; that in the Prater, and that in the Brigittenau, 
spite of their size, were, with a thousand others, torn up by the roots ; 
that in the Augarten split down to within a man’s height of the 
ground. Two days after that raging storm I saw and shuddered at the 
terrible devastation. True, there were still pleasant spots enough left 
in those lonely groves; but, as I was so accustomed on every first of 
May to spend at least half an hour under my favorite trees—yes, even 
in winter time, and especially in March and April, to visit them, that 
Imight enjoy the first signs of their reviving vegetation—so, even now 
I often go, and not without a melancholy feeling, to visit the spots 
where they stood, and note with pleasure that from the roots of the 
first two new sprouts are shooting, and from the trunk of the third, 
new branches are springing, which, if not healing, are to some extent 
hiding the mutilation.” 


‘And here—like Cid Hamet Ben Engeli—J. F. Edler von Mosel, 
composer, critic, historian, and Imperial Roya] Librarian, breaks 
forth into an exclamation in manner and form following, to 
wit :-— 

“ And a man like this, who found such pure joy in the presence of 
his family ; who possessed such a warm feeling for the beauties of 
nature; who—as we have seen—saved the life of his servant through 
a truly paternal care,—not a servant long proved and faithful found, 
but one engaged temporarily; who cherished the feeling of grati- 
tude for favors received, even to the borders of the grave;— such 
a man his enemies (and what extraordinary man is free from them ?) 
had the impudence to pretend was guilty of the meanest and most 
hideous crime against one of his brethren in art—against Mozart—and 
this, too, on no other ground for so shameful a slander, than not even 
fault-finding with that great master’s compositions, but only silence 
upon their preeminent beauties; a silence, which, even if it may have 
had its origin in jealousy of the fame of a rival—of which the noblest 
artist cannot fully divest himself,—still could never have been any 
ground for giving so deadly a thrust in his last days at the fame of a 
man in every respect honorable and virtuous.” 


That in the matter of Salieri’s expressing his ill opinion of 
Mozart's dramatic music by silence alone, Mosel is here wrong, the 
reader has already seen ; but as to the rest, this burst of feeling is 
creditable to him, and well grounded. But, to return to the 
narrative and to the year 1788. The year began for Salieri with 
the production of his popular Azur, and that, while producing (as 
chapelmaster) new works by Paisiello and Mozart during the 
spring, he finished the composition of Abbate Casti’s Dublai—a 
heroic comic opera. 4 

“ This opera,” says Mosel, ‘“ has hitherto (1827) nowhere been given 
and its performance might perhaps meet with difficulties on any stage’ 
because of its somewhat doubtful subject, which is treated by the poe; 
rather with biting satire than with good-natured wit. The music 
without standing in the front rank of Salieri’s works as a whole, has’ 
yet in parts much that is meritorious.” 


The reader may perhaps remember that in 1779, from kindness 
to a composer named Russ, whom various circumstances deprived 
of the opportunity of bringing out the opera ordered of him for 
the opening of a new theatre in Milan, Salieri had voluntarily 
given up to him the composition of thesecond act of [1 Talismano, 
and that the work proved a success. After the Dublai, the com- 
poser turned his attention to this Milan work, and wrote new music 
to the second act. ‘Three new operas had been brought out under 
his direction [see the list before given] since Don Giovanni, 
but with so little success as to call for J/ Talismano on the 10th 
September.* 

“This opera pleased sufficiently,” says the modest composer. 
Truth, however, requires the expression ‘very greatly,’ and it fully 
deserved its success.” (Mosel.) “ 

It was given nine times before the end of the year. 

“ Noteworthy is it than in this work Salieri for the first time em- 
ployed clarinets, and the fundamental bass plays a more important 
part than in mosé of his earlier productions. The text ranks in the 
better class of Italian comic operas—the number of which is not large 





* Mosel’s confusion of the dates of Salieri’s labors in 1787-8 in this 
account is rectified by means of the Vienna Theatre Calender and Dr, Sonn- 
leithner’s MS. Catalogue. 
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—having the same subject with that well-known drama to which Carl 
Maria von Weber wrote such pleasing music—Preciosa.” (Mosel.) 
Salieri’s appointment as first chapelmaster has been noticed. 
Mosel’s record, confused as to dates, is as follows :— 


“Jn the same year Salieri was given the position of the deceased 
Bono, I. R. chapelmaster, by which the direction of the chapel and 
chamber music ‘of the court and the opera came into his hands, for 
which last function, however, he drew a separate salary. The chamber 
concerts, already less frequent, on account of the ill health of the 
monarch, soon ceased. Austria, allied with Russia, took the field 
against the Turks. Joseph II., in spite of his feeble health, departed 
for the camp (Feb. 29, 1788.) To celebrate his return, Salieri prepared 
himself with a new Mass anda Ze Deum; but the monarch, after his 
return (Dec. 5), was almost constantly confined to his bed by the long 
and painful sickness which was destined to put so early an end toa 
life, so dear to millions of men, and the Ze Deum did not take 
place.” 


Meantime another opera, J/ Pastor fido, text by Da Ponte, was 
in Salieri’s hands, and came to performance on the 11th of 
February, 1789. ‘The text was bad and the music not remarkable 
—the result nothing to boast of. Jl Turco in [talia, music by 
Seidelmann, came upon the stage April 28; I due supposte Conti 
and I due Baroni, both composed by Cimarosa, respectively on 
May 12 and Sept. 6; after which, the first new opera was La 
Citra, of which the text was a remodeling by Da Ponte of La 
Dama Pastorella, composed by Salieri in Rome in 1780, and the 
music almost entirely new. Da Ponte merely remark that these 
two operas ‘ formed no very brilliant point in Salieri’s fame,” 
though the latter appears to have been a success. If, however, this 
year (1789), with its multiplied duties and cares, and probably 
anxiety and grief at the condition of Joseph’s health, did not add 
much to the composer’s fame at home, he had testimonials in 
abundance of the spread and increase of his reputation abroad. 
Mazzala wrote him from Dresden of the immense success of Azur 
on that stage, and besought him to compose a text, Jl Poeta 
ridicolo, after an English piece,—which, however, came to nothing. 
La Salle, Secretary of the Academy of Music at Paris, offered a 
text, Le Troubadour (by an author not named)—which also came 
to nothing. And Du Roger wrote him about a four act text, 
a his description shows was but a Frenchifying of Shakespeare’s 

empest. 

Matteo Liverati informed him that his J/ Talismano had been 
given in Potsdam in honor of the Princess of Orange. From a 
pretty wide examination of the annual reports of the principal 
German theatres of those days, I draw the conclusion that, in the 
original Italian or in German translations, the more important 
works of Salieri were far more popular and much oftener given 
than those of Mozart ; while the Grotto di Trofonio was at the 
least as much performed as Mozart's Entfihrung. Indeed, 
Paisiello’s Barbiere di Sevilla had then‘a similar relation to Mozart's 
Figaro's Hochzeit, in regard to the frequency of performance, 
which Rossini’s Barbiere has in our day. In other words, as, with 
the exception of the Entfihrung, Mozart’s operas were less to the 
taste of the monarch and the public in Vienna than those of 
Salieri; so it was all through Germany. Whatever the appre- 
ciative few may have thought of Figaro's Marriage and Don 
Giovanni, to the general operatic public Salieri was certainly the 
greatest of then living composers! ‘This seems hardly possible to 
us In 1864, but it was so; and while it shows how little reason 
Salieri had to treat his rival ungenerously, it accounts satisfactorily 
for the bitterness of his remarks upon that rival’s music, when 
thirty years later it was to be heard on every operatic stage, while 
his was forgotten ! 

Thus in 1789 the composer, in his fortieth year, had attained all 
the objects to which a musician could look as the aims of his 
ambition. He was Imperial Royal Chapelmaster of the Emperor 
of Germany ; his combined salaries made him comparatively rich ; 
his successes at Paris gave him not only fame but a steady income 
from the Grand Opera ; his works were given everywhere and 
were considered standard pieces; from all sides came orders for 
new works, the then most distinguished operatic pocts wishing to 
have their texts put into his hands; he was already the great 
teacher of operatic composition, and but a few tears later num- 
bered Beethoven among his pupils. 


(To be continued.) 








Liverroot.—The seventh concert of the Philharmonic Society took 
place last evening. Although with the selection there was little fault 
to be found, the performance, as a whole, was unsatisfactory, the dul- 
ness of the evening being only broken by the occasional success of one 
or other of the solo singers. The band was below its accustomed 
standard, and was so little at home in some of the accompaniments as 
to be distressing to the singers. This fault was most apparent in the 
brass instruments, which, though less blatant, were more inaccurate 
than we have ever heard them. The chorus, out of practice, were un- 
successful in all the pieces except a part song. This is too bad after a 
four months’ holiday. The po wat from Mirella was pleasing and 
interesting ; the overture is a very effective pastoral picture in music. 
The selection continued with a fine duet for soprano and tenor, sung by 
Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Gardoni. This duet, done full justice to by 
the singers, was coldly received, as, on the whole, there was an apparent 
absence of *‘ go,” owing to the unsteadiness of the accompaniment. 
The canzone “La stagione” introduced to a Liverpool audience a 
young but promising singer, Madlle. Grossi, a lady who possesses a voice 
of unmistakeable quality and flexibility, and to a considerable extent 
free from that unpleasant masculine character so common among con- 
traltos. The chorus “La Farandola” was so faultily sung that we 
could find no means of arriving at the composer's meaning. The only 
agreeable feature in this part of the programme was the air “ Non nuba 
il core,” which, being sung by Madlle. Titiens in her best manner, 
pleased more than any of the Mirella music. Madlle. Grossi was 
again successful in the air “ Felice pastorel,” or ‘Io sono pastorel,” 
giving it with much grace and vivacity of manner. Signor Gardoni 
sang the last air with all the care and finish for which he was once 
celebrated. The first part was brought to a close by the celebrated 
“Kermesse ” scene from Faust, which was simply spoiled. Mozart's 
symphony in E flat was played in a style that augured better things for 
the rest of the part, but was coldly received. The overture to Fra 
Diavolo was played admirably, putting the audience into a good humour 
for the pretty piquant trio from Falstaff’, which was well sung and nicely 
accompanied. ‘The chorus from Mr, Horsley’s Comus, well sung in 
places and badly in others, was coldly received, the audience redeeming 
their feelings by a loud and singularly hearty burst of applause after 
Madlle. Titiens’ superb performance of the mad scena from Lucia, with 
flute obbligato, played nicely by Mr. Percival. ‘This received an encore, 
an honour which was at first declined, but being insisted upon, “ Il 
Bacio” was substituted, by no means against the wish of the audience. 
Signor Gardoni’s singing of “ Una furtiva lagrima ” was as near perfec- 
tion as could have been hoped for under the circumstances. Miss 
Macirone’s four-part song, “Sir Knight,” a very original, picturesque, 
and agreeable piece of part writing, being well sung, was barely denied 
an encore by one or two hissers, The air “Ah! s’estinto,” from 
Mercadante’s Donna Caritea, was very well sung by Madlle. Grossi, and 
the same may be said of Mozart’s ‘‘ Qui sdegno,” by Signor Bossi. The 
quartette “ Gira, gira” from Martha, followed by the overture to Fer- 
nando Cortez, brought the concert to a close. The Philharmonic Society 
is advertising its plan of performances for the remainder of the year, 
which promises to be one of the most nctable in its history. Madlle. 
Titiens is engaged for two more concerts, and in the next will appear 
in Rossini’s Stabat Mater with Madlle, Grossi, Signor Gardoni and Mr. 
Santley. The Bride of Dunkerron is also to be produced on an early 
day. Abridged from the “ Liverpool Courier, Sept. 20.” 

Liverroor.—(From a Correspondent).—Mr. Henry Neville of the 
Olympic is playing in the Ticket of Leave Man at the Royal Amphi- 
theatre in Liverpool, in which establishment he was for several years a 
member of the stock company. ‘The May Edwards of Miss Milly 
Palmer is highly spoken of by the local critics, who are, of course, 
very eulogistic on the finished and powerful performance of Mr. Neville 
as Robert Brierly, 


Ramwars anp Burpine Lanp 1x tue Istx or Wicur.—The 
opening of the Eastern Section Railway from Ryde to Shanklin, 
which line will be soon continued on to Ventnor and Newport, thus 
connecting Cowes with Ryde, has given a great impetus to building at 
all stations. Sandown, a favorite and fast-increasing resort on the Isle 
of Wight coast, owing to its unequalled bathing sands, has greatly 
increased in houses and population of late years, and now that it has 
the advantage of a railway bringing it in close proximity with Ryde 
and Newport, the demand for land has recently much increased. The 
Conservative Land Society has just acquired the Sunnyside estate 
within halfa mile of the Sandown station. ‘he property is in one of 
the most picturesque positions, commanding a grand panoramic view 
of a great part of the interior of the Isle of Wight, with an uninterrupted 
frontage to the sea. ‘The Sunnyside estate has two approaches, one at 
the upper part of Sandown, a short distance from the church, the 
other on the Shanklin road adjoining the parsonage grounds, besides a 
footpath on the Cliff. This is the first land acquired in the Isle of 
Wight by the society, making its 51st estate in 21 counties. 
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CARLOTTA PATTI’S NEW SONG. 
BY 
Dr. Taytor Snor. 
*« An Occasional Contributor ” is desirous of knowing where Mr. 
Alfred Mellon obtained the words of the new Italian song, com- 
osed by him (Mr. Mellon) for Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, and sung by 
er (Mdlle. Patti) at his (Mr. Mellon’s) Promenade Concerts. 
Ilere are the words :— 
Che sia I’ amore ? 
Un dolce fiore 
Che vede un giorno brillar morir ! 
Raggio di lume 
Dono d’ un Nume 
Ma che la speme puote tradir ! 


Amar non soglio 
Amor non voglio 
Libera quale augello io vo! 

Niun mi frena 
Senza catena 
Felice e gaja ognora andro! 


Tutti gli amantii 
Han questi canti 
Ma in me isospiri non crean amor 
Mi giuran “ ti bramo ” 
Per esser amata “* T’adoro, ti amo” 

Carina apprendi che sia I’ amar.” Ma non mi vanno quei voti al cor! 

Riddle.—Given the above words, by whom were they written ? 
—Answer :—By an Englishman, if not an Irishman.—Given, that 
the above words are written by an Englishman, if not an Irish- 
man, what is his name? Answer :—ARTHUR MATTHISON. 

a - 

[Dr. Dom. Mettenleiter in Ratisbone gives the following in the Sud- 
deutsche Musikzeitung from the 19th of September :—Yaxron Last.] 

Two Leaves From THE Last Century.—In the chronicle of 
the sequestered Benedictine Convent, Upper-Altaich (in Lower 
Bavaria), by Hennauer, printed in Straubing, 1731, the author 
says of Maria auf dem Bogenberg (a place near Straubing, visited 
by numbers of pilgrims)— 

“ Wir singen zu Deinem Lobe Tag und Nacht: 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, ascendit gloria Matris, 
La, Sol, Ia, Mi, Re, Ut, descendit gratia Matris.”* 

In Hayden’s Chronicle (1732), of the also sequestered convent, 
Lower-Altaich, it is said in praise of the Abbey, which he calls 
‘¢ a moral Libanon :”—‘‘ It was there a continual merry Musicke- 
making, a constant singing and ringing, but such a one as St. 
Paul writes of to the Ephes. v.19. ‘This diversion of singing 
and dulcet music of this ‘* moral Libani” one has not only heard 
in the choir and the churches, but everywhere did one hear them ; 
the Benedictines sing the praise of God per préidicationis suavi- 
tatem. ‘To those little ones they sang at the chancels the Discant ; 
to those more experienced ones in the way of God, they everywhere 
sang the Alt: O Altitado divitiarum ; to those running the errone- 
ous way of sin, they sang the Tenor, i.e., tenorem poenitentiae judicit 
interni; to those desponding ones they sang the Bass: Christus 
passus est. 


“ Cangi Ninetta 
La canzonetta 

Cos & l’amore devi imparar 
Bella sei nata 











* We chant for thy praise Day and Night: 
Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, The honor of Maria ascends, 
La, Sol, Fa, Mi, Re, Ut, Whilst her grace to us descends. 
0 
1 








Genoa. — The Rossini Festival was celebrated here, with the 
greatest magnificence, in the Teatro Paganini, which was most 
splendidly illuminated, while the most select company filled the boxes 
and baleony. The opera was Olello, after the second act of which 
a cantata, sung by Mesdames Ferni, Dellarea, Siguori Pardini, 
Cantoni, Viganotti, Dondi, and the chorus of the School of Singing, 
had ‘to be given twice, amid tumultuous applause. Signor Gambini, 
the conductor, appeared and bowed his thanks, in answer to a general 
call. A great number of persons were unable to. obtain admission on 
the occasion, so the Cantata was repeated the next day. 


Advertisements, 
N ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing “THE KNIGHT 


AND THE MAIDEN” (Words by H. Herses, Esq.), composed by Emits 
Beroer, at the Glasgow City Hall, Sept. 24, Port Patrick, Sept. 28, Taunton, Oct. 
3rd., Leicester, Nov. 28. 














N ISS JULIA ELTON will sing Ranpeaarr’s admired 
_ Cradle Song, ‘PEACEFULLY SLUMBER,” and the duet (with Miss Ross 
Hersee) “OH, GLORIOUS AGE OF CHIVALRY” from Howard Glover's 
popular Operetta of Once too Often, at the City Hall Concerts, Glasgow, September 
24, and October 1. 





ISS FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “THE 


SONG OF MAY,” composed by W. V. Watiace, at Reigate, October 13. 


MiSs HELEN HOGARTH (Mrs. Ricnarp Roxy), 


begs to inform her friends and pupils that she has returned to town for the 
season.—10, Gloucester Cresent, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


R. SIMS REEVES will sing “THE MESSAGE,” 


composed by M. BLumxntoaL, at Mr. Hatie's Concent, at Manchester, 
October 27. 


R. HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing in Italian, 
German, and English, begs to inform his Friends and Pupils that he has 
returned to town for the season. 32, Upper Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


R. EMILE BERGER will play his New Pianoforte 
Solo, “A MOTHER'S PRAYER,” at Llandudno, on Monday, Sept. 26; 
and on Friday, Sept. 30, his popular Morceaux, ‘* LES ECHOS DE LONDRES.” 


R. J. G. PATEY will sing Formes’ Popular Song, 
In Sheltered Vale,” at Mr. ALFRED MELLON's PRomeNnaDE Concerts, at the 
Royal Italian Opera House, Covent Garden, during the week. 


JR. AGUILAR begs to announce that he has returned 


to Town. 17 Westbourne Square. 


GIQNOR and MADAME FERRARI beg to inform their 
kJ Friends and Pupils that they have returned to town for the season. 32 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 


CHRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL. 
OTICE TO ALTO SINGERS.—Two of the offices of 


Stipendiaries being now vacant in the Cathedral of Christ Church, Dublin, 
Notice is hereby given, that these places will be filled up by Alto Singers; and Can- 
didates are invited to send their applications for the same, with Testimonials, to the 
Rev. Ricnarp Barton, Peecentor, Christ Church Cathedral, on or before Monday, 
the 3rd of October, 1864. 

Chapter House, Sept. 16th, 1964. 


h USIC PRACTICER.—A Professor of Music of eminence 


and standing has a good practice to offer on reasonable terms. fe leaves it 
to go abroad for his health. The applicant, who must enclose all necessary refer- 
ences, must be a good musician, piaaint, and organist, and be able to keep a choir in 
training, and manage a full Cathedral service. The organ is a first-rate instrument, 
and must be used at least once a weak, Jetters to A. B. F., office of the Mcsican 
Wor tp, 244, Regent Street, will be forwarded under cover to, and answered by, the 
Advertiser. The strictest confidence muat be observed. 


T’O PROFESSORS AND AMATEURS QF MUSIC. 


Authors’ Works Engraved and Printed on moderate terms by F. Bowcher, 
3, Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street, W, 


“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON)?” 
A DRAMATIC CANTATA. 
The Verse by FREDERICK ENOCH. 
COMPOSED BY 


HENRY SMART. 


Produced at the Birmingham Festival with the most brilliant success, and pronounced 
by the Press to be a masterpicce of the English School. 


Complete Pianoforte and Vocal Score, handsomely bound, Price 18s. 






































SONGS, DUETS, &c., Printed separately. 

The full moon is beaming. ‘Tenor Aria eee eee eee eve abe. 

The Sea rules all. Song, Bass or Baritone ... eee 

Our home shall be on this bright Isle. Soprano Aria 

Here may we dwell. Duet, Soprano and ‘Tenor eve 

Hark! those spirit voices. Duet, Sopranoanl Tenor _ ... eve eee sve 

Hail to thee, child of the earth. Trio fortwo Soprani and Contralto. Arranged 
from the Chorus of * Seamaidens ” eos woe eee ove one eee 

Intermezzo (Instrumental), Arranged asa Pianoforte Duct... «we 5 


The Choral and Orchestral (String) Parts are all Published, and can be supplied to 
Societies on moderate terms. 


Merzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


8 BOnNWn & 
eo SoSaca & 





OF THE FULL SCORE 
or 
“THE BRIDE OF DUNKERRON,” 
By HENRY SMART. 


In order that this admirable composition may be thorough'y appreciated by Students 
and Amateurs of Music, it is in contemplation to publish the Futt Score by Sab- 
scription. Names should be sent in to the Publishers at once. 


Price to Subscribers, 158. ; to Non-Subscribers, 218. 
Marrzier & Co., 35 to 38 Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 


PUBLICATION 
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TARANTELLA, by WALTER MACFARREN. 


HIS popular Morceau for the Pianoforte, played with 
T such distinguished success by the Composer at his Concerts at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, is published, price 4s., by 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


“MARY DEAR,” 
SIMS REEVES’S NEW SONG. 


by HOWARD GLOVER, and enthusiastically encored at St. James's 
Composed by Hall, is published, price 3s., by 


Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


OGLER’S “MARCH or tuaz DANISH GUARDS,” 
for the Pianoforte, price 3s. 
London: Duncax Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 











Just published, price 15s., 


SONATA, 


No. I, for the 


PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN (in Score), 
DEDICATED TO 
HER IMPERIAL HIGHNESS PRINCESS WILLIAM OF BADEN; 
Composep sy CHARLES FOWLER. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, price 6s. 
I aa in A for THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN, 
Composed by 
JAMES LEA SUMMERS. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





In the Press, 
To be Published by Subscription, 
A MASS in B flat, for Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass. 


Solo, with Chorus. Composed and dedicated by permission to His Imperial 
Majesty Dom Pepro II., Emperor of Brazil, 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
To Subscribers, 58.; Non-Subscribers, 78. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 3s., 


“LILLY’S LOVE,” 


BALLAD, 
BY 
MRS. ENEAS MACDONNELL 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ARIE D’ANNETTA’S DANCE MUSIC 

d ¥ Characteristically Illustrated. 8. d. 

The Lily of the Thames Quadrille,” with cornet accompaniment ... ee 4 ° 
4 

3 0 

3 0 

40 





“What Next Quadrilles " (Robin's Last), with cornet accompaniment 

“The Spirit Rapping Polka,” dedicated to all spirit-rappers’ mediums “ 

‘The Llewellyn Waltz,” dedicated to Mr. Backwell, B. M. 3rd R. W. M. ... 
Beautiful Spirit Waltz,” dedicated to Mons. Louis Jullien... ose 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street W. 





New anp Revisep Epitioy. Price 12s., 


THE, VOICE AND SINGING, 


(The formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing). 


BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 
manana oot and deserved success of this work has brought it, in no long time, to a 
tion, carefully revised, and enriched with a number of additional exercises, 


Which greatly increase its value."—JUustrated News, 


London: Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, price 4s., 


JE VOUDRAIS ETRE, 
ROMANCE, 
AVEC ACCOMPAGNEMENT DE 

HARPE, 

PAROLES DU CIIEVALIER DE CHATELAIN, 

Musiqur p—E CHARLES OBERTHUR. 
, Op. 190. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





CHAPPELL & Co.’s 


IN Ei W 


Musical Publications, 
KENILWORTH. 


NOW READY, 


The New Cantata composed for and performed at the Bir- 
mingham Festival. Words by H. F. Cuontey, Esq. Music 
composed by Artaur Sutuivay. Price complete 12s. 

THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY ‘— 


I have Slept beneath the Water - 2s. 6d, 


Sung by Madame SHerrinaton. 
2s. 6d. 


IamaRulerontheSea - - 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


DUET—How sweet the Moonlight 
Sleeps - - - - = 8s. Od. 


Sung by Mr. Cumminas and Madame SHERRINGTON. 
A Brisk Dance, for Pianoforte Solo 2s. Od. 
A Slow Dance, ditto ditto - - Qs. Od. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES FROM 


“FAUST.” 


Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, 1 & 2 
each -_ - = 

Callcott’s Beauties of Faust, Duets 
each - <= © © © 

Callcott’s Kermesse Scene, con- 
taining the Celebrated “ Old 
Men's Chorus,” as a Duet - 


Callcott’s Soldier's Chorus -_ - 
As performed in the Opera. Duet 3s. 6d. 


Osborne’s Grand Concertante;Duet 

fortwo Pianofortes - - - 
Osborne's Grand Concertante for 

two Performers on one Pianoforte 
Benedict's Morceau de Salon’ - 
Favarger Fantasia - 
Ascher Pensee Dramatique - - 


CHAPPHIL & CO., 
{| 50, NEW BOND STREET. 





5s. Od. 


6s. Od. 


3s. Od. 
3s. Od. 


8s. Od. 


6s. Od, 
4s, Od. 
4s. Od. 
4s. Od. 
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KUHE’S 


Four Hew Pieces. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


LA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti’s Opera. 4s. 


BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brilliant Transcription. Price 4s. 


Se 


SYDNEY SMITH’S 
Four detw uy Pieces. 


MARCHE DES ES TAMBOURS. 


Morceau Militaire. Price 4s. 


REVE ANGELIQUE, 


Berceuse. Price 4s. 


THE SPINNING WHEEL 


Spinnlied. Price 4s. 


LES HUGUENOTS. 


Grand Fantasia on Meyerbeer’s Opera. 4s. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


GOUNOD’S NEW OPERA, 


“MIRELLA,” 


PERFORMED WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS AT 
HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The music of Mirella is as good as that of Faust; perhaps, in some respects, 


better."—Daily News, 
**M. Gounod has given to the world another genuine aud charming work.”—The 


Times. 
“ The music of Mirella will as surely make its way with the public as that of 


Faust.” —Standard. 

** A capital opera; no living man could write anything for the stage comparable to 
it.”"—Atheneum, 

‘* We have to thank Mr. Mapleson for giving us an opportunity of hearing the last 
work of one who cer ainly new is the greatest living _ composer,."—Saturday 


Review. 
THE PRINCIPAL VOCAL PIECES. 
1—THE OPENING CHORUS. 

This exquisite subject (‘* Facctam CAROLE’ Y may be had as a song, as a duet, as a 
chorus, and for the pianoforte, by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. The following 
quotations from the press refer to this melody :—‘* There is nothing in modern opera 
to exceed it in freshness and Southern character."—Atheneum, ‘ Nothing more 
fresh or melodious has ever been imagined than this lovely inspiration, a worthy 
pendant to the Valse in Faust."—Daily Telegraph. ‘* Beautifully simple and tender.” 


—Daily News. 
2.—THE SAVOYARD MELODY. 

This simple and beautiful melody is performed by the orchestra, It is, however, 
published with English words, ‘* FaR FROM HIS Mountains,” and in Italian, “* Au 
DESTATI OR 8U;” and for the pianoforte by Brinley Richards and Nordmann. 

3,—THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 


“ Feiice PASToREL,” sung by Mdlle. Volpini. ‘ A delicious little air.”—The Times. 
“Exccedingly charming."—Daily Telegraph. ‘A delicious melody.”—Saturday 


Review, 
4.—MDLLE, TITIENS' SONG. 

*¢ The most popular is the bravura aria, “* Non muta 11 Corr.” ‘“ More than the 
rival in our estimation to the Jewel Song in Faust, as being a purer strain of 
melody ."—Standard, 

5.—MDLLE. TREBELLI'S SONG. 

* LA STAGIONE ARRIVA, O BELLA,” encored every night. ‘This will be in every 
body's mouth, and it is certainly the most catching melody in the opera,”—Saturday 
Review. * An exquisite little song.”—Daily Telegraph. 

6.—SIGNOR GIUGLINI'S SONG, 
“Au! sm D'precut mre.” ‘A lovely song."—Saturday Review. “ A delicious 
cavatina."—Morning Advertiscr. 
7—MR. SANTLEY’'S SONG. 
“ Sr L'ARLEE SI SON ReGine.” A bold and vigorous strain.”"—Standard. 
8—THE DUETS. 

1. “ CHANSON DE MAGALI,” sung by Mdlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini. “ One 
the most captivating things in the opera.”"—Sunday Times, “Likely to become 
popular as anything in Faust.—Standard, 2, ‘Au! PARLA ANCOR,” sung by Md le. 
Volpini and Mdlle. ‘Titiens. 


The Complete Opera, in Italian or French, 16s, For Pianoforte, 10s. 


ae PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS. 
THE OVERTURE-Solo and Duet. 


* Seems to bea string of popular melodies of the South of France."—Daily News. 
“ Pretty, light, and | casentially pastoral."—TZhe Times. “ A beautiful composition.” 


—Advertiser. 
THE AIRS. 
By W. H. Callcott, in Three Books, Solos and Duets, 65s, and 6s. each. 


PIANOFORTE PIECES. 


Kuhe's Fantasia, Mirella 
Madame Oury’s Fantasia.. 
Rosellen’s Souvenirs de Mirella (a Selections of Airs) 
Nordmann’s Bouquct de Melodies 





























Brinley Richards’ Cheeur de Magnanarelles (the opening Chorus) .....++.+++ss0++ 
Brinley Richards’ Savoyard Melody 
Ketterer’s Fantasia, transcription (a very briliant piece) ........+ eocencceversescsssse 





Lysberg’s Mirella Fantasia 
Ganz's Reminiscences of Mirella 
Forbes’ Fantasia 
Coote’s Mirella Quadrilles 
Coote’s Mirella Waltzes 














PPP ee PO ee Oe 
@oocooceccocoeococs 





Victor Colline’s Mirella Valse 
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